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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEy 


ORGANIZED 1855 


* 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 
A 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ORGANIZED 1866 
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THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


Ww 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 


Ww 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 
Ww 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1874 
ww 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1909 


* 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS + KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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this quieter model 


1s a in action ! 


Youll relax... and ease through more work with the 
quieter “93” electric adding machine. You'll enjoy cush- 
ioned power .. . almost makes you think your office is 
by the side of a rippling stream. Tension is lessened, 


even when the cry is “Rush, rush!” 


And work flows rapidly, thanks to streamlined action. 
With longer motor bars and the famous 10-key touch 
control keyboard, you add, subtract, multiply . . . 

swiftly, softly, smoothly. Here’s new ease, new 


speed, a new thrill in figure work. 


Totaling invoices, preparing payrolls, han- 
dling statistics or whatever your prob- 

lem, our local representative will show 
you how to finish faster, with the 


new “93”. Phone him today. 





CUSHIONED POWER: 


Built-in steel cushions reduce noise and 


vibration, lessen strain, insure smoother 


operation and longer life. 


STREAMLINED ACTION: 


Longer, light-touch motor bars and com- 
pact 10-key keyboard eliminate finger 
groping, speed every operation. Com- 


pletely electrified. 


FREE BOOKLET: 

Write today for “Ripples of Sound” to 
Remington Rand, Dept. BF-8, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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om STOCK QUOTATIONS 
Closing Bid Prices 
e r 0 1] d | y Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporatio, 
148 Range Jul 
lligh Low 30th 19) 
7 Aetna Casualty & Surety Company SS 78 ~, 
§ e [ y | Nl g Aetna Insurance Company ............. 183, 42 pe 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... Bly 42 4}, 
Agricultural Insurance Company ....... 61 5 604 
American Alliance Ins. Company . ‘ 22 17% nt 
American Automobile Ins. Company .. 4014 344 9 
0 lJ [ ye 0 i e American Casualty Company ......... 2% 10 yh 
American Equitable Assurance Compan) 203, 14% a 
American Insurance Company (Newark) 18 15 5 
American Re-Insurance Company 51 9%, 
American Reserve Insurance Compzny 16% » 
T h H H 0 0 American Surety Company ........ 51% él 
a Nl Automobile Insurance Company ... oe sly 26 4 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Comp..ny Sl 69 5 
Boston Insurance Company .... 72 58 5s 
Camden Fire Insurance Association , 2014 17% 19 
rd Connecticut General Life Insurance (0 SS 6% 
[ | C e il S e d A g e fl t S Continental Casualty Company .. ; 214 49 19%, 
Continental Insurance Company ; 344 Sly 53h 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ..... 2 1 1% 
Employers Group Associates ..... 321% 26 4) 
Employers Reinsurance Company .. ily 67 “s 
g Excess Insurance Company of Americ: 9 7% § 
Federal Insurance Company ..... m8 47% 5S 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of M wylend. . 159 143 45 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 6S : ti 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ........ 57% il 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 1WS% % 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 15% % 
General Reinsurance Corporation . 28 22 5y 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .. ‘ 4614 4014 43% 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company. 10% 6% 8 
Although we are licensed in Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company.... 21 17 20 
Great American Insurance Company. ui % 
only 19 of the 48 states, still Hanover Fire Insurance Company , 2414 By 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 5 1001 108 
we are one of the 25 largest Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & lus. Co 5314 29 34, 
Home Insurance Company .. 29% 23% 26, 
producers of fidelity and Insurance Company of North Americ: . 107 92 # 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 38% 32% 3 
surety bonds in the nation. Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 191% 17 19 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 60 55 6) 
Maryland Casualty Company ... ; be 1514 3 
Maryland Casualty Cony. Pfd. .... , 23% 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 2914 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation . 2854 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance Co. . 7% 
Monumental Life Insurance Company . 41% 
National Casualty Company .............. 264% 
National Fire Insurance Company .. ; 1S 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 35% 3014 By 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company . 28% 2444 2% 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Conipany $414 41 41% 
New York Fire Insurance Company . 14%4 105% 24, 
Northern Insurance init : a5 83 69% Se2 
THERE MUST BE A REASON. IT WILL PAY YOU TO | Xor'h Biver tisurance Compan) “— Sa 
ie Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hi wrtford 7% d% 6% 
INVESTIGATE Northwestern National Insurance Co 123 116 14) 
* Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 11 31 il 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 105 o6 ay 
Pacific Indemnity Company ; D1 46%, 4s 
Phoenix Insurance Company .. : . 90 79% 4 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company. 1% 3 3% 
e Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 35% 30% wh 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... o4 414 vA 
Republic Insurance Company—PDallas , 28 26 25% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company . 244 1% as 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 81 66% Wa 
WESTERN SURETY COMPANY Seaboard Surety ............ taweeiatee ae 45 bed 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 27% 23% 264 
ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 40% % 3” 
Standard Accident Insurance Company . 33 ~'2 = 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 605 470 535 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 21 W. 10th Street * Sioux Falls U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 52 4414 44 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Mo. South Dekote | |. s. Fire Insurance Company ....... --- TA% 46 - 
U. S. Guarantee Company ......... 0 ee “n. = 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 37 3044 . 
o at Albany, N.Y 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office $4.00 Pe 
TIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: Heath 
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*Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial 
Hnilroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
a ....- 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 
fb, 28..... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 
iis. 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 
Apr. 30 474.8 374.3 396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 
Way 31..... 472.1 372.5 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
Jone 30..... 464.9 383.2 400.4 229.7 199.9 215.1 
july 31 461.6 382.0 388.4 226.8 197.9 203.8 
Aug. 31..... 449.0 381.0 222.5 193.7 
Sept, 30 398.0 372.3 196.9 190.0 
Od 3/..... 396.8 372.9 196.1 = 196.2 
Nov. 30..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
Oe. 31..... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


N JULY, for the second consecutive month, insurance 
share prices developed a sharp downward trend plac- 
ing the level of such issues at the lowest point since 
March of this year. The index of leading fire com- 
yanies’ shares dropped 514% to close July 31 at 203.8, 
yhile casualty shares were off 3% to 388.4. Comparable 
igures at the end of the first quarter of the year were 
N67 and 388.6, respectively. 


Fire Stocks 


All except three of the fire stocks in our index de- 
‘ined last month. Boston and Fireman’s Fund, off 7 
ad 4 points, respectively, were soft because of proposed 
ww financing. Hartford was off 9 points following a 
tecline of 814 points in June, while Insurance Company 
t North America dropped 6 points on top of 5% points 
the previous month. Other leading issues declined 2 to 
4 points, 


Casualty Stocks 


Only Continental Casualty, with a fractional gain, 
ad Massachusetts Bonding, unchanged, resisted the 
townward trend last month. Losses ranging from 2 to 
*points were recorded by American Surety, Fidelity 
ad Deposit, Maryland Casualty, Seaboard Surety, 
8. Fidelity and Guaranty and U. S. Guarantee. 


for August, 1943 








, Political Pete, the people’s choice, was tired of cam- 

e paigning. ““No matter what I do,” he cried, “my oppo- 
sition’s gaining. I'll seek new inspiration where I find a 
good night’s rest, at Hotel Pennsylvania where you really 
are a guest. 











“This Pennsylvania bath is swell,” the tired Peter cried. 

- “The water's hot, there’s lots of soap; with snowy towels 
I'm dried. And furthermore, I now can please the voting 
disposition by promising clean government and cleaner 
politician! 





“The Hotel Pennsylvania’s in the heart of town,” said 

3. Pete. “It’s close to business, shops, and shows; a handy 
place to meet. So take a tip from one who knows—you’d 
better make a note—when you’re electing where to stay 
... give this hotel your vote!” 


a 
HOTEL 
p 
ENNSYLVANIA 


THE STATLER HoTE, * ar von 


JP 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 
service near you. 























Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
5 





PRESENTED FOR PRESIDENT 


OR the first time in the nation’s 

history, the name of a casualty 
insurance executive was presented 
as a candidate for President of the 
United States. He is James A. Roe, 
Manager of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s Up- 
town Office in New York. 

Mr. Roe’s name was presented to 
the recent National Democratic 
Convention in Philadelphia, to which 
he was a delegate from New York. 
Roe was given 15 of New York’s 
98 votes for the nomination. Subse- 
quently, he withdrew as a candidate 
so all of the 98 votes could be re- 
corded for President Truman, the 
nominee. 

Roe, who is the Democratic leader 
of Queens County, New York, had 
been a staunch supporter of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the nom- 
ination until the latter finally with- 
drew from the race. In addressing 
the Convention, Mr. Roe explained 
he wanted to step aside to permit 
the New York delegation to stand 
100 per cent behind the Convention 
nominee— Mr. Truman. 


COURT DECISIONS 


HE Nebraska Supreme Court re- 

cently overruled a lower court on 
a question of contributory negli- 
gence, pointing out that while pe- 
destrians are bound to use ordinary 
caution to approaching 
vehicles they have a right to use a 
public street at any time and may 
ordinarily rely upon the reasonable 
care of automobile drivers. 

The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court threw out a farmer’s counter 
claim for loss of a cow and held that 
he must pay for the damage to the 
automobile that killed the animal. It 
was brought out in court that the 
farmer’s fence was down. 


discover 


AVIATION RATING BUREAU 


HE Aviation Insurance Rating 

Bureau, with a membership of 
sixty-one fire and casualty com- 
panies, has been licensed to operate 
in New York State. J. Russell Par- 
sons of Chubb & Son is chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
new organization. 


WORKMEN'S COMP, 
RATE REVISIONS 


NSURANCE Commis 

Donald A. Hemenway of Vern 
has approved a workmen’s 
pensation rate filing effective 4 
1, 1948 on new and renewal bugiq 
which produces an average deg 
of 11.4% under existing mag 
rates. : 

An increase of 11.3% in the¥ 
souri partial (pure premium) 
for workmen's compensation ing 
ance was approved by Superin 
dent of Insurance, Owen G. Jacks 
This increase applies also to the 
cupational disease rates the same 
to the rates for accidental inj 
These advances which were ag 
for in the filing by the Nati¢ 
Council on Compensation Insura 
to offset the estimated effect of 
increased benefit provisions mm 
by Senate Bill 98, which became 
fective on July 18, likewise beg 
effective on the same date and @ 
ply to both new and renewal bug 
ness and on outstanding policies, @ 
cept those with a normal expirati 
date prior to September 1, 1948. 





NEW “FUTURA GRAY” 


c D 


A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 


Stil 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
SMALL OFFICES 





FIELD OFFICES 
SOLICITORS—SALESMEN 
HOME FILING 
INTER-DEPT. FILING 


A 3001—Two letter size drawers, on 
Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 
$24.95. 

B 3002—Combination of one letter size 
drawer and one storage compartment, D 1600—Two door storage cabinet, 
on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic equipped with lock. 24” wide—1i6” 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 3044”. 


$24.95 deep—36%” high. $28.60. 
170 W. 233rd St. 
PM MCL ILIM ALTE i. Y. 63, N. "| 


ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


C 3046—Two letter size drawers on 
Sanitary base (3001) plus one double 
4 x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 3642”. $30.95. 





DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 
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Your Secretary Can Keep Pace With You Accurately! 


THE NEW AUDOGRAPH not 

only helps you get more 

jwork done easier and 

e better, but also helps 

m secretary expedite it with un- 
my accuracy ! 

The secret lies in a combination 

wooGraPH features making tran- 

istion effortless, eliminating dis- 

nations, and concentrating your sec- 

muy sattention on your dictation only! 

The new auDOGRAPH gives her 

mol of volume and tone, with 


patented aupoGraPH Electromatic 
Index she can clearly see the length, 
beginning and end of messages. She 
can spot and hear corrections before 
beginning to type. She can start, 
stop instantly, split syllables if she 
wishes, backspace anywhere. She 
can listen through a Feathertone 
Earpiece, tiny as an earring, or 
even on a sound beam — with no 
earpiece at all! 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER 
how much your sec- 


own executive accomplishment, when 
you consider all the superior features 
of the auDoGRaPH . . . then you will 
understand the importance of know- 
ing more about the aupoGrapu before 
you decide on any other dictation 
system. For full information, ask 
yout secretary to mail the es 
today! vai 


PLEASE TELL ME MORE! 


A PRODUCT OF 


THe SBRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President - 16 ARBOR ST. - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & Tit 


retary’s speed with 
accuracy increases your 


umtandability achieved by no 
tt dictation system. With the 


Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation — 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 


Firm 
1-7 
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INSUBANCE CALENDAR 





On August 11, 1807, Robert Fulton revo-| been so suddenly revolutionized. But over a long 
lutionized ideas about ship construction when he | period, leading fire insurance companies have been 
sent his Clermont — world’s first practical steam- | working patiently to improve building standards and 
boat — through its epoch-making New York to | eliminate the worst fire hazards. Proof that this 
Albany trial run. Ideas about building have never | work is bearing fruit can be seen in today’s low rates. 





1948—AUGUST hath 31 days ‘‘Stay with the procession or you will never catch up.”’ 





yur 


2 ation ‘ad 


1—Su.— 1943, riots in Harlem section of New York City. Property damage $ 1,000,000. 
Six killed. 
2—M. —1909, Army Air Corps founded. 
3—Tu.—In a disastrous fire, inadequate insurance can be almost as crippling as 
none at all. Have your Agent or Broker check your coverage now! 
‘-W.-@ New Moon, 11:13 P. M., E. S. T. 
1790, U.S. Coast Guard organized. 
5 —Th.—1945, first atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
6—Fr. —1890, first legal execution by electricity. 
7—Sa. —1942, U.S. Marines landed at Guadalcanal. 
8—Su.—1945, Russia declared war on Japan. 
9—M. —1947, mild carthquake shook Chicago. 
10—Tu.— 1947, William P. Odom set new record of 77 hrs., 5 min., 11 sec., for 
around-the-world solo flight. 
11—W.— » First Quarter, 2:40 P. M., E. S. T. 
1807, Fulton’s Clermont made Ist trial ron. 
12—Th.—Don’t wait until you get burnt before you call your property insurance 
Agent or Broker! 
13—Fr. —1898, Manila surrendered to U.S. 
14—Sa.—1945, Japan surrendered unconditionally to Allies. 
15—Su.—1935, Will Rogers killed in plane crash. 
16—M.—1947, explosion in under-sea mine, Whitchaven, England, killed 104 miners. 
17—Tu. — 1947, Ambassador George Atcheson, Jr., killed in B-29 crash near Oahu, Hawaii. 
18—W.—1807, birth of Charles Francis Adams. 
19—Th.—() Full Moon, 12:32 P. M., E. S. T. 
20-—Fr. —1940, Death of Leon Trotsky in Mexico. 
21—Sa. — 1858, Lincoln-Douglas debates began. 
22—Sv.—1942, Brazil declared war on Germany. 
23—M.—Don’t guess about the adequacy of your fire insurance. See your Agent 
or Broker! 
24—Tu.— 1572, massacre of Huguenots, Paris, France. 
25—W.—1944, U.S. troops entered Paris. 
26—Th.— 1920, women got the vote. 
27—Fr. — Last Quarter, 1:46 P. M., E. S. T. 
28—Sa. —1833, slavery abolished in British Empire. 
29—Su.—1929, Graf Zeppelin landed at Lakehurst, N. J. 
30—M.—1776, Washington’s retreat from Long Island. 
31—Tu.—1944, U.S. troops crossed Meuse River. 








OBSERVATION for August: Ask your Agent or Broker about a Personal Property 


Floater before going on vacation. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 

The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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There’s no need to live ina Seapor 
to sell Ocean Cargo Coverage. My 
rine Insurance originates where th 
goods are manufactured! 
Check your Fire and Inland My. 
rine clients. You'll find that many 
of them export part of their pro 
duction and import some raw m. 
terials. But most of them probably 


do not realize that you, their loc f! 


agent, Can in most cases readily 
compete, both in coverage and 
rates, with ocean cargo protection 
arranged for assureds by customs 
brokers, freight forwarders and 
steamship companies. And oftenthe 
promotion of this money-saving 
opportunity will help you to getin 
on other profitable coverages. 

Ocean Cargo requires different 
handling than most types of insur 
ance, but the extra income should 
make a little effort well worth your 
while. A few simple-to-get facts 
must be obtained from the pros 
pect, such as type of commodity, 
packing destination, routing and 
special insuring conditions. A rate 
schedule will then be prepared to 
fit the situation. With an Open 
Policy, protection is automatic. 
Shipments are reported as they are 
made, and premiums are billed at 
the end of the month. 

Here is an opportunity to take 
aboard a cargo of commissions- 
don’t “miss the boat’! As always, 
your local Fire Association Group 
field representative stands ready 
give you any assistance that you 
may desire. 

Fire Association Group, 401 
Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


ADVERTISING PAYS... 
try these ideas in your own 


local advertising 
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INSURANCE EDUCATION 





HE Hartford College of Insur- 





Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut, 
announces the resumption in Sep- 
tember of its three-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of B.S. in In- 
surance Administration. All phases 
of the insurance business are cov- 
ered during the three years, although 
the student may specialize in either 
life, casualty, or fire. The minimum 
requirement for admission is two 
years of acceptable work in an ap- 
proved college with a total of at 
least 60 credits. 

The School of Insurance of the 
Insurance Society of New York has 
completely revised its curriculum 
for next fall as a step toward plac- 
ing its educational program on a 
collegiate basis. When the Society 
opens its school year late in Sep- 
tember, it will undertake instruction 
in 52 subjects, classified in four 
fields, and will award certificates to 
students completing any of ten 
courses in those fields. Each course 
of study will consist of required sub- 


ance of the University of 


jects and electives to provide a 
student with six points credit each 
semester. A total of 30 points will 
be required for a certificate and this 
will require two and a half years of 
part-time instruction. 


STATE REGULATION 
CRITICIZED 


HE thought that federal regula- 

tion might be preferable to meet- 
ing the differing rules of 48 states 
was voiced by Gilbert H. Knight in 
his presidential address to the Na- 
tional Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. Mr. Knight 
criticized the companies for timidity 
in their dealings with the state com- 
missioners and the commissioners 
for going beyond the legitimate scope 
of their authority. The association 
also heard Dr. Marjorie Shearon, 
legislative consultant and authority 
on social legislation, predict that, no 
matter what the outcome of the 
forthcoming elections, the threat of 
federal compulsory insurance legis- 
lation would remain alive. 





“Listen, Joe 
... this 1s 





“I’ve no time to have this message transcribed, 
so Tm sending you a DISCopy . . . an exact dupli- 
cate of this recording. I’m retaining the original so 
we'll both know where we stand.” 

Now . .. with SoundScriber’s latest, exclusive 
DIsCopying you may make duplicate voice- -copies 
of anything you want to say . mail them imme- 
diately for instant action. Field personnel, depart- 
ment heads, or others concerned can carry out 
URGENT instructions first. . . ahead of routine . 
ahead of your competition. You do this right at your 
desk . . . on the same SoundScriber that records 
your daily correspondence. 

Mail the coupon, today, for a free demonstration 
by any of our 220 Sales and Service outlets . . 3 
coast to coast. 


SOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING A AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNBSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept, BF-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send me information on DISCopying. 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 














the Revolutionary New 
FILM-A-RECORD READER-DESK 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


¢ Find any image ona 100-ft. roll of Microdexed 
microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


* Load, focus, adjust image position and start 
film moving up to 150 ft. per min. without 
leaving your chair. 


* Stop or reverse film travel instantly without 
film damage. 


© Advance film with one hand, transcribe with 
other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Photo Records Division, Room 171 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remiaglon Rend 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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ANTI-TRUST LEGAL SECTIQ 


















































HE New York State Bar Ay 

ciation .has authorized the cre 
tion of a new section on Anti-Trg 
Law and appointed Mr. Charla 
Wesley Dunn, of New York City 
as chairman. The Anti-Trust La 
is the most important law gover 
ing trade and commerce as jt j 
designed to preserve a state of fre 
and fair competition therein, Th 
principal Anti-Trust Law is tha 
contained in the Federal Shermay 
Act and the supplemental Federg 
Trade Commission, Clayton ané 
Robinson-Patman Acts. While the 
purpose of these Acts demands ap- 
proval, their enforcement present 
fundamental questions of public 
policy. 

The section will be organized t 
include lawyers who are expert it 
Anti-Trust Law. Its Chairman, Mr 
Dunn, has had long experience with 
it. He is counsel for numerous in- 
dustrial organizations and corpora. 
tions, including the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America and_ the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He organized 
and has presided over the annual 
symposiums of the New York State 
Bar Association on the Robinson- 
-atman Act, in which the members 
and counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission participate ; and each of 
which has invited a distinguished 
legal audience from throughout the 
country. 


AGENT'S AND BUYER'S 
GUIDE 


HE first edition of the “Agent's 

and Buyer’s Guide,” new annual 
publication of The National Under- 
writer, is now being distributed. 
Seven sections (556 pages) include 
definitions of coverages, develop- 
ments in coverages during the past 
year, a summary of important court 
decisions interpreting insurance poli- 
cies during the past year, a condensa- 
tion of fire and casualty rate laws 
of all states, a directory of insurance 
buyers, a tabulation of non-resident 
countersignature and commission 
laws and a tabulation of the present 
replacement cost insurance situation 
by states. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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NEW YORK ADOPTS NEW 
RATE PROCEDURE 


AJOR changes in workmen's 

Seeneation rate making pro- 
dure, involving the adoption of a 
profit allowance factor and an in- 
terest earnings factor, were em- 
iodied in the recent rate revision 
anounced by the New York Insur- 
ace Department. The profit al- 
jwance of 1.5 points produces a plus 
factor of 2.6% in the collectible rate 
vel. Interest earnings on reserves, 
aiter Federal taxes, were assumed to 
werage 112% of the total premium 
igsed upon data gathered by a Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board 
Subcommittee on Interest Problems. 
Effect of the tentatively approved 
profit allowance factor of 2.6%, 
which is subject to further study, 
yas offset in large part by the change 
in the minimum premium formula 
ad a revision in computing the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as- 
sessment, together equivalent to a 
minus factor of 1.4%. 
In recognition of the need of re- 
leving injured workers and their de- 
pendents from the effects of mount- 
ing living costs the workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits in New York 
State have been increased by 11.8%. 
The increase effective July 1, will 
emet by an average raise of 6.1% 
new and renewal compensation 
premiums. The insurance rate re- 
vsion also provided for an increase 
46% in premiums on outstand- 
ig policies, but reduced insurance 
wsts for many thousands of small 
- now on a minimum premium 
basis, 


KEEP THEM SAFE 


ELEASE of a new booklet on 
child safety, entitled “Keep Them 
wae,” has just been announced by 
the Public Education Department of 
te Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
panty, 

Aimed at cutting the high toll of 
widental death and injury among 
‘ung children and “teen agers,” 
the new pamphlet describes hazards 
‘mon to each of the four ages 
Youth. 

Although addressed primarily to 
rents, “Keep Them Safe” is sim- 
iy Written and profusely illustrated 
that it can be easily understood 
) youngsters as well. 
















For 
Printed 














Office efficiency depends a great deal on the printed forms 
used, and for good printed forms the selection of the right 
paper is important because paper does make a difference. 


EAGLE-A 
TROJAN BOND 


is the ideal choice for all printed forms, for it operates per- 
fectly in today’s modern office machines. Smooth running, 
it is rugged and withstands constant handling. 

Eagle-A Trojan Bond is available in cockle and smooth- 
vellum finishes in a wide range of sizes and colors for an 
infinite variety of factory and office forms. Specify it for 
your business forms and of course for letterheads with 
envelopes to match. 

Companion papers are Eagle-A Trojan Onion Skin for air 
mail and “copy” paper — Eagle-A Trojan Record for ruled 
forms and accounting records. All are 25% cotton content. 
Both bond and onion skin are available in Eagle-A Type- 
writer and Boxed Papers. 


Write for sample portfolio 


Forms... 
“paper makes 
a difference!”’ 








FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION * HOLYOKE 


MASSACHUSETTS 








WHY THE PREFERENCE FOR ROYAL IS BETTER THAN 2 T0 | 


Surveys show that girls who type prefer Royals 
2% to | over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals the 
preference for the next three most popular standard 
office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“| want a new typewrite 


features not found on any other make. Because 
Royals are more durable—sturdier. 


They spend more time on the job, take less 
time out for repairs. 


So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They’ll do more work, better 
work. With Royal, you'll get the maximum 
return for your typewriter 
investment! 


JUST LISTEN TO THE 
GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE! 
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ttt Problems faced by investment departments of in- 
girance companies have been similar to those faced by 
‘irtually all institutional investors and they have been 
wlved in about the same way. Lower interest rates, re- 
inancing and refunding of many bond and preferred 
sock issues and government deficit financing have led 
inevitably to a tremendous increase in holdings of U. S. 
jvernment bonds over the past few years. Although 
this development overshadows all other changes, there 
have been some significant shifts in emphasis among 
ther classes of securities as outlined in the study Ad- 
mitted Assets on page 17. 


tke The insurance business is composed of three major 
interests—carriers, middlemen and consumers. Each 
group has a vital stake in the future of the business, and 
if insurance is long to remain in the domain of private 
enterprise, these three interests must work together. 
For comment on the effect of the expiration of the 
moratorium granted by Public Law 15 on these three 
major interests, read After the Moratorium—lIV hat? on 


page 19. 


*** Any commentary upon recent business develop- 
ments which particularly concerns credit and insurance 
nen must point up the new phenomena in financial state- 
ments, namely, reduced cash position as related to 
mounting inventories and the highest rate of plant ex- 
jansion in our industrial history, according to the author 
i Insurance and Credit on page 22. 


** Insurance policies are complex because our pres- 
eat-day way of life is complicated. Therefore, the agent 
confronted with the problem of surveying his clients’ 
ial status and needs and fitting the proper cover- 
Bin adequate amounts to such needs. However, pack- 
Policies cannot be sold indiscriminately, according 
tothe vice president of one of our leading casualty com- 
Mites in Insurance Pitfalls on page 23. 


ned With increasing interest in insurance outside of the 
United States, we are fortunate to be able to present the 
Maper Fire Insurance in Other Lands on page 27. As it 


lor August, 1948 
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is impossible to prepare any comment on foreign insur- 
ance without starting from London, it is appropriate 
that this paper was prepared by the United States man- 
ager of a leading English group. 


**x*x The question of glare protection should be studied 
from many angles—first, who needs it? Second, what 
kinds of protection are available? third, what are the re- 
quirements ? fourth, when should sunglasses be worn and 
not worn? and last, how can we know the sunglasses we 
buy? These timely topics are included in our Safety and 
Insurance section this month under the title The Virtu- 
ous Sunglass on page 30. 


*** Although volumes could be written on the art of 
selling dishonesty insurance, every sale must be ap- 
proached differently. However, there are seven funda- 
mental advantages to the coverage as outlined in the 
sales article, Dishonesty Insurance, on page 33. 


**x%* For some years the Federal Internal Revenue De- 
partment has insisted that casualty companies report 
-arnings for tax purposes based on actual case estimates 
of reserves on liability and workmen’s compensation 
business rather than on the Schedule “P” method re- 
quired by the state insurance departments in the filed 
annual statements. The United States Tax Court has 
just handed down a decision indicating that the Sched- 
ule “P” method is correct for tax purposes. Because of 
the importance of the case, we are reporting it in full in 
our Legal Spotlight section on page 34. 


*x*x* We have come to regard insurance as a completely 
established economic mechanism and tend to forget that 
private insurance on the great scale of today is a com- 
paratively new development in the world’s long economic 
history. We also tend to overlook the fact that today we 
are probably in the midst of a social revolution which 
may have marked effect upon many forms of capitalistic 
business, private insurance included. How could we 
prove that insurance is the most efficient device available 
for cushioning the impact of accidental economic loss? 
is but one of the questions touched on in Fundamental 
Thinking on page 41. 


xxx The greenest pastures in insurance selling today are 
without question in the field generally referred to as 
earnings insurance and the greenest of these green pas- 
tures will be found among an agent’s own accounts, ac- 
cording to the author of Earnings Insurance on page 55. 


**x The results of a survey for the purpose of learning 
how envelopes can increase the acceptance of direct mail 
is included in our Modern Aids to Office Efficiency sec- 
tion under the title Envelope Economics on page 71. 


kk As the time will soon come when hard-fisted selling 
will again be necessary, review the three fundamentals 


outlined in Successful Selling on page 75. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS NEVADA 
A SUMMARY of the msurance company developments Allstate Fire Insurance Company ................ Chicago, |i 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months Allstate Insurance Company ................+... Chicago, ji 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- NEW MEXICO 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. "iain 
ALABAMA Resolute Fire Insurance Company .......... Providence, R | 
: Admitted Security National Fire Insurance Co, ........ Galveston, Texg 
New York Central Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Edmeston, N. Y. N EW YORK 
Examined Examined 
Bankers Fire and Marine Ins. Co. .......... 3irmingham, Ala. Albany Insurance Company ................ New York, N. y 


ARIZONA 

Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
Balboa Insurance Company ................ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eagle Fire Company of New York ..........New York, N. Y. 


Great Central Insurance Company 


COLORADO 
Admitted 


Allied Mutual Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. Livingston County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Lima, N. Y 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ......New York, N. Y. Lutheran Mutual Fire Ins. Ass’n ............ Wellsville, N. \ 
Cimarron Insurance Company, Inc. .......... Cimarron, Kansas Maritime Insurance Company, Ltd. ........ Liverpool, England 
Guarantee Insurance Company .............. Los Angeles, Cal. Otsego County Patrons Coop. Fire Relief Ass’n 
Illinois Fire Insurance Company ................. Chicago, III. Schenevus, N.Y 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co. ...Cincinnati, Ohio Patrons’ Cooperative Fire Relief Ass'n ...... Wayland, N. \ 
Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company .......... Lebanon, Ind. Queen Insurance Company of America ...... New York, N.Y 
Vigilant Insurance Company ................New York, N. Y. Reliance Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. . Liverpool, Englan¢ 
DELAWARE Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. ............ Liverpool, Englané 
Admitted Service Fire Insurance Co. of New York ....New York, N. \ 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, Ill. Star Insurance Company of America ...... New York, N.Y 
Virginia Automobile Mutual Insurance Co. ...... Roanoke, Va. Sun Indemnity Company of New York ......New York, N. Y 


ILLINOIS 
Admitted 


“Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ........... Lynn, Mass. 


WA 
Admitted 
What Cheer Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
MARYLAND 
Admitted 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company ..... 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Arrow Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ........ Newton, 
Merchants & Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Worcester, 
MICHIGAN 
Admitted 
Central National Insurance Company 
Southern Fire Insurance Company ............ Durham, 


> 


MINNESOTA 
Withdrawn 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Company ... Milwaukee, Wis. 
John Marshall Insurance Company ............... Chicago, III. 
NEBRASKA 
Admitted 
Farmers Casualty Company (Mutual) ...... Des Moines, lowa 


Great Central Mutual Insurance Company 
Examined 

Farmers Assessment Tornado Ins. Ass'n. 
Farmers’ Mutual Ins. Co. of Wahoo, Saunders County 

Wahoo, 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 
* 


Complete Facilities in 


the domestic and 


Rona ana; 


London 


SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dini aceaiae iene acted Peoria, Ill. 
Northern Insurance Company ..............New York, N. Y. 


yaa 5 ate Providence, R. I. 
.Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


see Saeed Omaha, Neb. 
N. C. 
mon Casualty Cotipany .........6....00% New York, N.Y. 


Pee eS Peoria, Il. 
setae Wahoo, Neb. 
Neb. 





Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Cas. Co. .. New York, N. | 
American & Foreign Insurance Co. ....... ..New Y ork, N, \ 
Bethlehem Mutual Insurance Association...... Glenmont, N, y 
British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. . Liverpool, England 
Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. of the Town of Granville 
Granville, N, y 
Dryden & Groton Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. ....McLean, N. Y 
Fire Relief Ass'n of Oswego County ........ Fernwood, N. \ 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. .. Liverpool, England 


Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. . Liverpool, Englan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Admitted 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ....New York, N. \ 
lowa Home Mutual Casualty Co. .......... Des Moines, lows 

National Farmers Union Automobile and Casualty Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utal 
TENNESSEE 

Admitted 
South Carolina Insurance Company 
UTAH 
Admitted 
Central National Insurance Company ........... Omaha, Neb 
Minnesota Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Minneapolis, Minn 
Secured Casualty Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind 

VIRGINIA 

Admitted 
Central National Insurance Company .......... Omaha, Net 
Great Central Insurance Company ................ Peoria, Ill 


Philadelphia Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Columbia, S. ( 


WASHINGTON 

Admitted 

ceed das x abe ie Providence, R. | 
Omaha, Neb 
Chicago, Ill 


Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 
National Indemnity Company 
United Insurance Company 


WYOMING 


Admitted 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. .............. Newark, N. J 
ALASKA 
Admitted 
Western Assurance Company ................ Toronto, Canada 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Admitted 
Cooperative Insurance Society, Ltd. ...... Manchester, England 
National General Insurance Company ...... Winnipeg, Canada 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
Alberta General Insurance Company ......... Edmonton, Alta. 


Federdtion Insurance Company of Canada ... Montreal, Quebec 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Admitted : 
Central Union Insurance Company ....Raritan Township, N. J 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company ............-: Paris, France 
Svea Fire & Life Insurance Co., L‘d. ...... Gothenburg, Sweden 
ONTARIO 
Admitted 


See ree Chattanooga, Tent. 


Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


HE nation’s fire waste soared again during June. The 

month's toll of fire destruction, estimated at $54,706,- 
000, brought the total for six months of 1948 to $386,- 
40,000. This is greater than the total fire loss for the 
entire year of 1943, when an estimated $380,235,000 
worth of property burned. Destruction in June showed 
seasonal decline of 7.7 per cent from losses recorded in 
May but compared with June last year was 7.6 per cent 

eater. 

Monthly losses, compiled by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, are estimated under fire insurance 
policies only and are on an incurred basis, including an 
allowance for unreported and uninsured losses. No ex- 
tended coverage losses, such as explosion damage, are 
included. 


1945 1946 1947 
ee $34,054,000 $40,998,000 $49,357,000 
SL eicnwenees 34,096,000 40,019,000 51,359,000 
September ......... 32,447,000 40,256,000 47,990,000 
BE sctineeses 34,470,000 40,108,000 + —_ 54,946,000 
November ......... 37,393,000 44,706,000 ~—_ 51,346,000 
December ......... 49,478,000 58,094,000 —-68,361,000 

1946 1947 1948 
eee 49,808,000 57.180,000 63,010,000 
Se 51,759,000 64,247,000 71,521,000 
aes 53,252,000 72,435,000 74,236,000 
isnivwiesaies 52,153,000 68,029,000 —-63,751,000 
NE 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256,000 
ike pnwwanees 44,240,000 50,840,000 54,706,000 





$519,244,000 $633,457,000 $709,839,000 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 


l- 3 International Association of Insurance Counsel, annual con- 
vention, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

3-4 Texas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, convention, 
Dallas. 

69 American Bar Association, annual meeting, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

1-8 South Dakota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Rapid City. 

810 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

9-10 International Marine Insurance Union, annual meeting, Hotel 
Huis ter Duin, Noordwijk (near The Hague). 

10-11 Colorado Association af Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Frontdale-in-the-Pines, Evergreen. 

12-13 Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City. 

I-16 Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

l17 Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

19-20 Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Rockford. 

19-21 Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 

20-21 Montana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Helena. 

20-21 Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Leopold, Bellingham. 

20-22 International Claim Association, annual meeting, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 

13-24 Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Gearhart. 

26-28 American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
annual meeting, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Illinois. 

28-30 lowa Association of tnsurance Agents, annual convention, 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 

30-1 Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 


For August, 1948 





INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSES OF MANY OF THE 
LEADING STOCK 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


last fifteen years 
tre- 


HE 
have ’ 
mendous growth in the 


witnessed a 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


The larger cash balances 
and lower yields on high- 


Stock Fire Stock Casualty grade bonds has resulted in 
fre and casualty fields and 1931 1946 1947 1931 1946 1947 net investment income for 
changing economic condi- oe vaseees coos BE WOE 106 GE 182 t2t 1947 being approximately 

° . ondas . 
tions have dictated major Government ........ 73 34.7 379 84 502 495 the same as it was for 1931, 
shifts in investment policy. State and Municipal. 7.3 25 2.8 10.2 3.1 3.7. despite the increase of nearly 
These shifts have been made Railroad =.......... 105 1.9 15 152 17 13 100% in total assets during 
tt, d si leads Public Utility ...... 77 #06 O8 119 O8 O09 h ao $ ind Me 
gradually and principally ei antl 44 06 06 57 OS O05  thesixteen-year period. Net 
through the channeling of — return on assets was 4% in 
new investment funds rather —— 4 Ssaaie e's 37.2 40.3 43.6 51.4 56.3 55.9 1931 but is barely over 2% 
than through sales of cer- lauwenes ........ 10.8 11.9 107 19 38 36 currently. 
tain classes of securities. se F Jace ao 22 BS 2 6telCUe In 1947 the 363 stock fire 
y. s es are ailroa pee: 8.1 25 19 4.1 1.3 1.1 : . - 
Problems faced by inve t Public Utility 96 53 44 55 36 31 companies showed an in 
ment departments of insur- Niccelanénus 12.8 18.7 17.6 7.1 U7 10.7 crease of more than $450,- 
ance companies have been iam = a a 000,000 in assets. U. S. 
oe re ee : otal Stocks neers 5. ‘ 6.9 21.4 22.2 19.9 
similar to those faced by indtanaiin a tt to oe o6 Government bond _hold- 
virtually all institutiona! in- Agents’ Balances ..... 5.8 5.0 53 11.2 82 9.0 ings were increased about 
vestors and they have heen | Other Assets ........ 130 160 20 23 It 12> ©=$275,000,000, cash  ad- 
solved in about the same vanced some $65,000,000 


way. Lower interest rates, refinancing and refunding 
of many issues, government deficit financing during the 
depression years and to finance the huge cost of World 
War II led inevitably to a tremendous increase in hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds. Such holdings were 
less than $300,000,000 in 1931 but at the end of 1947 
amounted to $3,100,000,000 for the stock fire and casu- 
alty companies. As total assets increased from $3,830,- 
000,000 to $7,465,000,000 during this period, it is at 
once apparent that virtually all new funds available for 
investment have gone into U. S. Government bonds. 

Although the tremendous increase in holdings of 
U.S. Government bonds overshadows all other changes, 
there have been some significant changes in emphasis 
among other classes of securities. Railroad bonds were 
the largest class of bonds owned sixteen years ago, repre- 
senting more than 10% of all stock fire company assets 
and 15% of casualty assets. This classification now 
represents less than 1.5% having shrunk from about 
$275,000,000 in 1931 to little more than $100,000,000 
at the end of 1947. Stocks owned are relatively slightly 
less important now than they were in portfolios of 
1931, with the increase in dollar amount due to appre- 
ciation in market value rather than to increased pur- 
chases. Stock portfolios today, just as they did sixteen 
years ago, show the highest percentage of holdings in 
miscellaneous common and insurance shares. Holdings 
in railroad stocks show the greatest decrease over the 
period. 

Agents’ balances were understandably relatively 
higher in depression 1931, but cash accounts which 
Were just over 5% in 1931 were above 10% of assets 
in 1947 and dollarwise are about $760,000,000 larger. 
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and agents’ balances were up $40,000,000 on the larger 
premium volume. Municipal bonds and miscellaneous 
stocks also showed an increase. Other changes were 
minor. 

The 217 stock casualty companies showed an increase 
of more than $375,000,000 in assets and followed the 
same general pattern as the fire companies: cash up 
$100,000,000; U. S. Government bonds up $165,000,- 
000; agents’ balances up $55,000,000; municipal bonds 
up $30,000,000 and miscellaneous stocks up mod- 
erately. 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the 
varying programs followed by individual companies, 
there are certain fundamental differences between the 
investment policies generally followed by fire and 
casualty companies. These differences may quite pos- 
sibly have been influenced by the relative differences 
in financial position, the casualty companies having a 
generally smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, 
therefore, smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations 
in security values than the generally better capitalized 
fire field. 

In reviewing the classification of admitted assets of 
individual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversifi- 
cation and even greater liquidity in relation to outstand- 
ing liabilities as another company with a more normal 
diversification of assets but larger liabilities. 
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Three good reasons why you should represent 


THE TRAVELERS for Accident Insurance... 


1. Accident Insurance. §\\ 
Nearly everyone needs good Accident Insurance S , 


The Travelers will provide you with interesting 





sales-aids to make it easy for you to impress on 


your prospect how important this coverage is. 
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‘J Accident Insurance pays you well the first year, and 






with renewals. It’s a door opener for many other 






lines of insurance. 


a The Travelers is America’s largest and oldest multiple- 
line insurance company writing personal Accident 


Insurance. Its claim service is continent-wide and well 


known for its reliability and promptness. 
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HE insurance business is com- 

posed of three major interests 

—carriers, middlemen, and con- 
sumers—insurance companies of all 
kinds, brokers and agents, and the 
insurance-buying public, each of 
which divisions has a vital stake in 
the future of the business. It seems 
almost too elementary for mention 
that if insurance is long to remain in 
the domain of private enterprise, 
these three interests must work to- 


gether. 
I have been urged by the two 
national producers’ organizations 


I represent—the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, Inc. and 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents to make this at- 
tempt at charting a course for the 
future. However, because I intend 
to present with considerable frank- 
ness my own views, I would like it 
understood that what I say does not 
necessarily present the views of 
those associations. 

It is not necessary to review in 
detail what the expiration of the 
moratorium created by the Mc- 
Carran Act means. It is sufficient 
to say that the federal antitrust 
laws are now applicable to insurance, 
except to the extent that insurarice 
is regulated by state law. Except 
so far as insurance companies have 
succeeded in procuring for their 
organizations immunity from the 
antitrust laws through state regula- 
tion, the insurance business is sub- 
ject to the same rules of conduct 
to which businesses have been sub- 
ject for many years. 


Impact on the Companies 


In my work for producers I have 
reached certain conclusions with re- 
spect to the impact of antitrust laws 
upon the three major interests in the 
insurance business, companies, pro- 
ducers, and the public, and I intend 
lo pass those conclusions along for 
what they may be worth. 

The heaviest impact of the anti- 
ttust laws will fall, I believe, upon 
companies that rely upon state regu- 
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lation for immunity—companies that 
operate as price-fixing organiza- 
tions. Such immunity can exist at 
all only so long as Congress is will- 
ing. And the certainty that im- 
munity exists at all or with respect 
to all activities can be definitely es- 
tablished only by interpretation by 
our courts of last resort of the many 
obscure and perplexing problems 
raised by the McCarran Act. In 
many instances those companies are 
acting at their peril. 

Aside from the dangers of misin- 
terpretation of the law, these com- 
panies and our state insurance de- 
partments must so conduct them- 
selves as to merit the continuance by 
Congress of its belief that immunity 
should be created through regula- 
tion by the states. This situation can 
endure only so long as the immunity 
so created is so used as to preserve 





that degree of flexibility and compe- 
tition in coverage and price neces- 
sary to permit producers to find 
markets for the needs of the public 
at prices reasonable for the public 
to pay. 

Companies that do not participate 
in price-fixing activities and there- 
fore do not rely upon immunity have 
much less cause for worry. 


Impact on Producers 


Insurance producers’ organiza- 
tions have no immunity from anti- 
trust laws. Every organization of in- 
surance producers, and the same 
applies to organizations of insurance 
buyers, insurance adjusters, or other 
comparable groups in the insurance 
business, is a trade association, and 
as such is subject to antitrust laws 
and under the scrutiny of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice. Under these 
conditions how do the antitrust 
laws affect activities of producers’ 
organizations? I have advised my 
clients as follows: 

1. The antitrust laws are not 
regulatory laws. They simply for- 
bid activities deemed by the major- 
ity of our people to be contrary to 
public interest. They forbid no 
activity on the part of producers’ as- 
sociations that is either necessary to 
their objectives or that should, ir 
the public interest, be continued. 

2. There are no precedents fo 
the application of the antitrust laws 
to insurance. Each producers’ asso- 
ciation must determine the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to its own 

(Continued on the next page) 
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After the Moratorium—Continued 


activities by analogy with the appli- 
cations that have been made of the 
antitrust laws to other businesses. 

3. The Sherman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act are the 
most significant of the antitrust laws 
so far as the activities of producers’ 
associations are concerned. The for- 
mer makes illegal per se all agree- 
ments that tamper with the price 
structure of insurance, and makes 
illegal all agreements that interfere 
materially with the free flow of in- 
surance as interstate commerce. The 
Federal Trade Commission is inter- 
ested in curbing unfair practices and, 
while every violation of the Sherman 
Act is an unfair practice, unfair 
practices are not confined to viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act. Conse- 
quently, the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s activities is by no means 
limited to violations of the Sherman 
Act. It embraces every activity that 
comes within the undefined phrase 
“unfair practice.” 

4. Abandonment of agreements 
for concerted action within the area 


) j 
cAs we approach the 
celebration of a century 
and a half of friendly in- 
surance service, we are 
pleased to pay tribute to 
our Branch Service Offi- 
ces maintained through- 
out the United States as [# 
an added service for our 
many loyal agents. 
' 
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of vulnerability does not mean that 
producers’ associations must become 
mere social clubs. Whenever trade 
association activities have been con- 
demned there has always been found 
present an agreement that either 
tampered with the price structure or 
interfered unreasonably with the free 
flow of commerce by restricting 
rights of non-members. No activity 
designed to improve the service of 
its members through raising of 
standards of conduct, through joint 
study, through dissemination of in- 
formation, or through self-discipline, 
has, I think, ever been condemned 
by our courts, and so long as such 
activities are carried on with proper 
regard for the rights of non-mem- 
bers, are not likely to be con- 
demned. It is only when such joint 
action tampers with price, interferes 
unreasonably with the free flow of 
commerce, or unreasonably impinges 
upon rights of others, that trouble 
need be feared. 

5. A united front on the part of 
producers’ associations is not in the 
area of vulnerability, provided that 
unanimity is arrived at through in- 





HARTFORD 


Hartford whose COURANT 
fis the oldest newspaper in 
the United States having 
reported events since 1764 
is the capital and largest 
_city in Connecticut and the 
trading center for a half 
million people. The State 
Capitol built in 1878 con- 
tains many objects of his- 
torical interest, including the 
tombstone of Israel Putnam 
and the Senate Chamber 
chair carved from the Char- 


44 insurance companies for 
their Home Offices is a 
natural locale for one of 
our branch service offices, 
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dependent analysis and conclusion; 
and not through agreements for con. 
certed action. In a recent article 
in the insurance press I stated that 
for two and a half years the two 
national producers’ organizations ] 
represent, although differing sharply 
on many details of operation, haye 
presented a solid front on every issue 
vital to the future of producers, with. 
out a single conference of commit- 
tees or sub-committees. This has 
been accomplished through use of 
my office in common. I present to 
each organization the pros and cons 
of each issue, the law applicable, 
and my advice. So far, my advice 
has been regarded either good 
enough to be accepted by both, or 
bad enough to be rejected by both, 
In either case, there has been a 
unanimity of view or such similar 
conclusions as to make a united front 
possible. What these associations 
have done, others can do. There is 
no prohibition of unanimity of 
thought. 

6. Producers’ associations should 
become as strong as possible through 
building up their membership and 
through elimination of petty jeal- 
ousies between types of producers. 
Dangers to the existing production 
system are matters that affect the 
future of all producers, and upon 
these vital matters trivial differences 
must not be allowed to play one 
group of producers against another 
and to prevent attainment of the full 
potential strength of producers for 
the good of the business. There is 
no prohibition of strength, provided 
it is not used to support agreements 
for concerted action. 

7. Producers must find a way to 
present a common front on matters 
that threaten the production system, 
however they may differ on details 
of operation. They must be strong 
enough to look out for themselves. 
In the confidence that they can pro- 
tect themselves they should meet 
other interests in the business more 
than halfway in every sound move 
for the good of the business. 

8. So long as they do not enter 
into agreements among themselves, 
with other trade associations, oF 
with insurance company orgamiza- 
tions, for concerted action, pro- 
ducers’ organizations need not hesi- 
tate to discuss within their ranks, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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This (Van Cant Stop Curglary 





* Your premises may be damaged 


a 





BUT he ean stop 






burglary Zosses/ 


O matter how strong a lock is, 

there is always someone who 
can break it... no matter how 
high a fence is . . . someone can 
climb over it. But even with the 
current high rate of crime, your 
company can protect itself against 
loss due to burglary or theft. Your 





Insurance Agent knows how to give 
your company maximum coverage 
against such losses with a minimum 
of premium outlay. There is a 
USF&G agent in your community 
who will be glad to see you, without 
obligation, at your convenience. 
Consult him today! 





“Consult your Insurance 


Agent or Broker 





U.8 F.& Gs. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 





as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 











INSURANCE AND CREDIT 


NY commentary upon recent 
business developments which 
particularly concerns credit 
and insurance men must point up 
the new phenomena in_ financial 
statements, namely, reduced cash 
position as related to mounting in- 
ventories and the highest rate of 
plant expansion in our industrial 
history 
The basic internal security of most 
corporations has been largely pro- 
vided in the past by the maintenance 
of strong cash reserves, as protec- 
tion against inventory declines and 
other hazards. Today, however, 
many such so-called contingency re- 
serves are found upon examination 
to be invested in over-large inven- 
tories and in physical plant and 
equipment. 


Working Capital Tied Up 


The 1947 year-end statements of 
many large manufacturers reveal 
that overly high percentages of 
working capital are actually invested 
in inventories, plant and equipment, 
and that contingency and other re- 
serves, usually highly liquid are now 
represented by such physical invest- 
ments. 


WHICH COMPANY 


ORVILLE E. GIBBS 


Obviously, any reserves so tied 
up in plant and equipment could pro- 
vide no protection at all against the 
hazards which they purportedly were 
set up to withstand, such as, for 
example, losses due to price declines 
or excessive break-even points. 


New Problems in Insurance 


It would appear upon first exam- 
ination that the insurance fraternity 
would welcome the recent expan- 
sions of insurable inventory, plant 
and equipment values as sources of 
greatly increased business and profit. 
In fact, however, these inflations 
have magnified the insurance man’s 
problems no less than the credit 
man’s. Let us forego the details and 
proceed to a consideration of the 
evolution of new relationships be- 
tween insurance and credit, created 
by these changes as follows: 

1. Property Insurance: 

Excessive investment of cash re- 
serves, inventories, plant and equip- 
ment, necessitates more than ever 
before constant surveillance of 
surance coverages for assurance of 
adequate amounts of protection on 





writes policies which are non- 


prorating and not cancellable 


until expiration of term 


Watch for answer for 
a better deal on... 
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these items against loss by fire or 
other catastrophe. (In a recent sur- 
vey, we discovered only $350,000 in- 
surance on a $700,000 inventory. ) 
2. Business Interruption: 

A greater-than-ever dependence 
upon operations profits has been 
created by this new excessive invest- 
ment of cash reserves in inventories, 
plant and equipment, and the result- 
ing seepage of cash from corporate 
coffers. A total or partial suspension 
of operations by fire or other catas- 
trophe would mean a total or partial 
suspension of those now-ever-so-im- 
portant profits, and a possible unten- 
able drain upon the already depleted 
cash reserves to meet continuing 
fixed charges and expenses. Ade- 
quate business interruption coverage 
will pay the profits which would have 
been earned plus the expenses and 
fixed charges which would con- 
tinue during the period of suspen- 
sion; thus, cash reserves would not 
be called upon to meet a contingency 
against which they might have 
proved to be inadequate . . . and 
indeed, the business itself might be 
saved from extinction. 

3. Extra Expense: 

In lieu of business interruption 
coverage, extra expense insurance is 
recommended for certain retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers 
(such as laundries, drycleaners, 
printers, dairies, newspapers, and 
similar operations), where even a 
short interruption in the services 
usually provided would result in an 
almost complete loss of customers. 
This form of insurance will pay all of 
the extra expenses necessary to 
carry on the business as usual, with 
little or no interruption. 

4. Other Forms: 

For the merchant, rents and rental 
value and lease-hold interest cover- 
ages are in many instances relatively 
important, under present conditions. 
5. Legal Liability: 

In the eyes of many jurors today, 
any established business is fair game 
for excessive liability awards, and 
these, when sustained, are payable in 
cash. The new “old saw” is “Set 
your liability policy limits high.” 





From an address before the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 
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NSURANCE have 
made and are still making every 
effort to insurance 
tracts to their simplest forms. It is 
to the companies’ interest to do this 
in order to avoid misunderstandings 
and to eliminate the thought in the 
public mind that complexities lead 
to technicalities or technical inter- 
pretation of the insurance p jlicy. 
But there must, of necessity, be cer- 
tain complexities about casualty in- 
surance because of the varied forms 
of coverage. Insurance policies are 
because our present-day 
The 


companies 


reduce con- 


complex 
way of life is complicated. 
pioneer, living in a log cabin, had 
little need for insurance. He had 
very little to protect. In our mod- 
em world, many people own auto- 
mobiles, boats, houses, and electrical 
appliances, among other things, con- 
tributing to make life involved and 
expose them to the dangers of acci- 
dent with consequent threat to their 
fnancial stability. The poorest man 
today has more at stake, and more 
chance of losing it, than had the 
richest pioneer of the good old days. 


Proper Coverage Vital 


The agent is confronted with the 
problem of surveying his clients’ 
financial status and needs, and fitting 
the proper coverages, in adequate 
amounts, to such needs. Package 
policies cannot be sold indiscrim- 
inately. There was a recent case in 
which the owner of a small cafe 
purchased a storekeeper’s burglary 
and robbery policy. The premium 
for this policy was $25. As you 
know, this is sometimes called a 
small-package policy. It has the re- 
quirement that there be visible marks 
of forcible entry. The insured had 
a sideline of selling rings. In some 
manner about fifty dollars’ worth of 
tings disappeared. There were no 
marks of entry, nor evidence of force 
or violence. The insured claimed 
the agent told him that any burglary 
or robbery was covered and said 
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nothing about the requirement of 
forcible entry. Of course, the in- 
sured did not read his policy. The 
case was not covered. 

This insured might have pur- 
chased open stock coverage, theft 
coverage, mercantile safe coverage, 
interior robbery and messenger rob- 
bery coverages, each with limits of 
$1,000. There would have been no 
question about coverage on a loss 
such as occurred. However, the pre- 
mium would have been $91.87 or 





more than three times the cost of 
the small-package policy which the 
agent sold him. 

Another case recently arose and 
is reported in Travelers Indemnity 
Company vs. DeWitt, 207 S.W. 
(2d) 641. In this case also a store- 
keeper’s burglary and robbery policy 
was sold. The premises were en- 
tered by burglars who took mer- 
chandise to the value of $138.30 and 
$466.00 in cash from a cash register. 
As you know, clause one of this 
policy covers loss by robbery from 
a custodian within the premises. 
Clause two covers by robbery from 
a messenger. Clause three covers 
when a custodian or messenger has 


been kidnapped. Clause four covers 
safe burglary, provided the safe 
doors were locked. Obviously, the 
loss occurred under none of these 
coverages. 

In reversing a verdict for the in- 
sured in the Lower Court, the 
Higher Court held that there could 
be no recovery and that the fault 
did not lie in the policy which cov- 
ered loss of money caused by bur- 
glary or robbery provided the store- 
keeper gave himself the trouble of 
locking it in the safe or taking it to 
a night depository in a bank, or 
carrying it home. The Court said 
the fault is not to be remedied by 
construing the policy as covering 
a risk which it is quite clear the 
insurer was unwilling to assume, 
namely, the risk of loss of money 
left in the store, which was not 
locked up in a safe. 


Explain Before a Loss 


Many thousands of these small 
burglary and robbery policies are 
sold, and complete satisfaction is 
given to the insured where there is 
understanding of the limitations of 
the coverage by reason of the low 
premium charge, but, it is in the 
occasional case that misunderstand- 
ings and embarrassments arise. It 
is a mistake to sell insufficient cov- 
erage solely for price considerations. 
In most cases today the public de- 
mands and is willing to pay for com- 
plete coverage where it is needed. 
Where price is a factor, or it is felt 
that limited coverage is sufficient, 
the time for explanation is before a 
loss occurs and not after. 

These illustrations should be suffi- 
cient evidence that insurance cannot 
be sold in a haphazard manner, by 
novices, nor can it be sold adequately 
by mail. 

The needs of the individual client 
must be studied by a qualified insur- 
ance agent if there is to be confidence 
and peace of mind for the insured. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Pitfalls—Continued 


The small policy may furnish com- 
plete insurance satisfaction in one 
man’s case and be utterly inadequate 
to fill the needs of another man. 
There is coverage for almost every 
contingency at a price, but the price 
may be too high in a particular in- 
stance, and the customer may prefer 
to take his chances and become his 
own insurer for a contingency which 
he considers remote. The agent will 
point out to him in this event that 
he is becoming his own insurer in 


these cases so as to avoid misunder- 
standing in the future should claims 
arise which are not covered by the 
policy purchased. 

It is difficult in these days, when 
accidents are frequent and verdicts 
are high, to know just what is suff- 
cient insurance. Just recently, a 
sand truck, used by a contractor, 
collided with the side of a fast- 
moving train. Four persons on the 
train were killed, more than forty 
persons were injured, and two rail- 
road cars, valued in excess of $200,- 


000 were demolished. The con- 











With customers coming and going all day long, the small neigh- 
borhood merchant has plenty of chances to become the defendant 
in a damage suit. He needs broad liability coverage at a price he 
can afford to pay. With the new STOREKEEPER’S LIABILITY 
POLICY, you can offer coverage for premises, products, con- 





AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE AFFILIATE: AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


tractual and elevator haz- 
ards — plus Medical Pay- 
ments. The latter ($250 
basic limits) is included 
without additional cost. 


TWO NEW FOLDERS 


To help you sell storekeeper’s 
Liability coverage, here are two 
attractive, colorful folders 
which describe the policy and 
its advantages. 
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tractor has extremely high limits, 
but even these limits may be jn- 
sufficient. 

In another -recent case, there was 
a verdict for $85,000 for the loss 
of a leg. The injured man had an 
artificial leg and his earnings were 
greater because of the rise in the 
union scale of wages than they were 
before the happening of the accident. 
In this case, the insured had the 
substantial limit of $50,000, had no 
financial resources of his own, and 
the verdict was settled for $50,000. 


No Sign of Stabilization 


In spite of the tremendous infla- 
tion and consequent depreciated 
purchasing power of the dollar, there 
is, as yet, no sign of stabilization. 
Should there be a third round of 
union-wage increases, obviously the 
purchasing power of the dollar will 
be still further depreciated. This 
means that, in terms of dollars, 
settlement costs and verdicts will 
increase still further. 

Consider the case of property 
damage to automobiles. It was 
thought that when parts were avail- 
able, the cost of repairs would be 
reduced, but, repairmen’s wages con- 
tinue to increase, as does the cost 
of parts. Then, also, the design of 
new cars is not encouraging. With 
bodies made in one piece, new 
chromium trim, and parts projecting 
in the air, the cost of repairing dam- 
aged automobiles is likely to increase 
rather than to decline. 

The soundest advice is for the 
agent to recommend to the insured 
the purchase of every possible form 
of coverage he may need in suff- 
ciently high limits to protect the 
insured, based on his financial stand- 
ing and his ability to pay. High 
limits are the bane of a claim man’s 
existence. His job is easier when 
the limits are low, but justice to an 
insured requires the recommenda- 
tion of high limits, particularly since 
the increased cost is small. 


Know Your Company 


The experienced agent knows the 
company in which he places insur- 
ance. He knows that an insurance 
policy is simply a piece of paper and 
that the test of its value is the quality 
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of service rendered when an insured 
loss occurs. This quality of service 
js contingent upon three principal 
factors : 


(1) The financial security of the 
insurer ; 

(2) The proper and adequate 
coverage which the agent has 
ordered for his insured; 


and 
(3 


The availability of a well- 
trained, experienced, and effi- 
cient nation-wide claim or- 
ganization which cheerfully 
and promptly settles the 
claims brought against his in- 
sured. 


Someone has said: “Good insur- 
ance cannot be cheap, and cheap 
insurance cannot be good.” Never 
were these words more nearly true 
than they are today. Confronted 
with high loss ratios, it is unfor- 
tunate that there are some irre- 
sponsible companies that adopt tac- 
tics which are detrimental to the 
entire insurance industry. They re- 
fuse to pay small meritorious claims 
on the theory that it will be too ex- 
pensive to sue them. On a five- 
thousand-dollar policy they offer 
$3,500, even though the case is worth 
more, on the theory that they have 
only $1,500 to lose, unmindful of the 
harm that may be done to the pocket- 
book of their insured should there 
be an excess verdict. They resort 
to technicalities to avoid payment in 
cases where paymient should be 
made. 

It is fortunate that these prac- 
tices are not too common, but it is 
important that an agent know the 
companies which resort to such eva- 
sive claim tactics before he places 
his client’s insurance. There is no 
cut rate or refund sufficient to com- 
pensate for the difference between 
fair, full payment of claims and the 
taking of unfair advantage or em- 
ployment of technical phraseology to 
avoid payment. 


Full Protection 


There never was an article made 
that someone could not imitate a 
little cheaper and a little worse. 
This is doubly true of an insurance 
contract which promises future per- 
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Highlights in Insurance History 
IMPORTANT BLAZE IN GLASGOW 
A fire occurring in July 1872°at the Tradeston Flour Mills, near Glasgow, Scotland, led to 
scientific investigations which threw an entirely new light upon such risks. It was the possi- 
bility of explosion of flour in the air ... something not believed possible before. It was now 
proven conclusively that flour could be combustible. Precautions were planned for future 
handling of such risks. Ignorance of the force of flour-air mixture could no longer be pleaded. 

Testing materials for combustibility is only one of the many services now 
furnished the public by the laboratories of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The NATIONAL UNION and the BIRMINGHAM are mem- 
bers of this organization, one of whose aims is the curbing of the unwarranted 


and overwhelming destruction through fire of American life and property. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 








formance. An insured is spending 
good money for one purpose only— 
full protection. A few dollars more 
may mean the difference between 
worry and hardship and confidence 
and security. In the purchase of 
insurance, the best is none too good. 

Insurance rates are calculated by 
actuaries and based on loss experi- 
ence. Casualty insurance premiums 
are higher today because, as in every 
other line of business, costs in the 
insurance business have gone up. 









The men who settle claims, and 
everybody else in the insurance com- 
pany, have to be paid a great deal 
more. Most casualty claims involve 
lawyers, doctors, hospitals, and med- 
ical supplies, all of which cost more. 
These are only some of the com- 
panies’ costs. On the other hand, 
verdicts have more than doubled in 
size; damages to automobiles have 
more than doubled in cost for re- 
pairs. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Pitfalls—Continued 


Withal, insurance is one of the 
cheapest things we buy. It protects 
everything we own, and, measured 
by this standard, its cost is small. 
The expense of hiring a lawyer or 
defending a lawsuit, even without 
a verdict, probably would be a great 
many times the total premiums 
which a man might pay in his life- 
time. 


Local Agent Service 


Large corporations have found it 
profitable to employ, at substantial 
salaries, insurance specialists to 
select their policies and to place their 
insurance. An individual may secure 
this same service from his local in- 
surance agent without charge. 

There are men who defend the 
American way of life and our sys- 
tem of free enterprise, and rightly 
so, because it has made this country 
the greatest nation in the world, 
upon which the future of all the rest 
of the world now depends. But 
these same men, dependent in their 
business on the patronage of the 
middleman, bypass the insurance 
agent in order to save a few dollars 
even though the insurance they pur- 
chase may be inferior. It is not only 
the duty of these men to avail them- 
selves of the services of a local in- 
surance agent, it is to their financial 
advantage to do so. 

The insurarice agent is a trained 
professional man. He must continu- 
ally study to keep up with changes 
in the law in order that he may 
serve the best interests of his clients. 
When trouble arises he acts as repre- 
sentative of his insured with the 
company. 


An Important Man 


The insurance agent is an im- 
portant man in his community. Not 
only is he important in his own 
right, but as a member of local, state, 
and national associations of insur- 
ance agents, he is part of a group of 
25,000 agencies of 125,000 mem- 
bers. Including those who do not 
belong to associations, it is esti- 
mated that there are half a million 
insurance agents in the country. 
Collectively, insurance agents are a 
potent force. No company repre- 


sentative can take the place of an 
agent, because, no matter how honest 
the company representative may be, 
his interests may, at times, differ 
from those of the insured. In such 
cases, infrequent though they may 
be, the agents’ services are valuable 
as a mediator. 

The field of casualty insurance js 
a fertile one. It has been estimated 
that in 1947 accidents cost $6,700.- 
000,000 ; 100,000 people were killed 
and 10,500,000 were injured. These 
were not all automobile accidents 
by any means; 33,500 persons were 
killed in their homes; 26,900 were 
killed by falls; 8,700 were burned 
to death; 7,900 were drowned, and 
2,600 were killed by firearms. 


Fidelity Bonds 


Another fertile field for the in- 
surance agent is fidelity coverage. 
Millions of dollars are misappro- 
priated annually with no coverage or 
with inadequate coverage. Coverage 
which was adequate a few years ago 
is utterly inadequate today in the 
face of rising values. Fidelity bonds 
should be reviewed annually and ad- 
justed upward to conform to the 
increased volume of business carried 
on by most insureds today. 

Another fertile field is in resi- 
dence and kindred lines of burglary 
and forgery insurance. The hazards 
to the owner of property will still 
further increase should there be a 
falling off in industry with a decline 
in employment, and the desperation 
which may induce men to take prop- 
erty not their own. 

Insurance offers a good livelihood 
to the man who will work and study. 
The field is wide open. The agent's 
earnings will be limited only by the 
price which he places on himself; 
but, today, as never before, the in- 
surance agent must get out and work 
during business hours, and he must 
find other time to learn more and 
more about his policy forms and 
coverages so that he may, indeed, 
be worthy of his hire in the service 
which he performs for his clients. 
With such an agent looking after 
his insurance interests, an insured 
will have confidence that, when 
trouble strikes, financially at least, 
he will be completely protected. 


From an address before the Detroit Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


paper on foreign fire insurance 
without starting from London. It 
js in that city that insurance has 
more than anywhere else been de- 
veloped and the influence of London 
on insurance all over the world is 
greater than that of any other center. 
The largest group of companies 
doing an international business com- 
prises the British insurance com- 
panies and while there are other 
companies belonging to other coun- 
tries which do a similar business 
their influence, taken from a world 
wide point of view, is in no way so 
great. This is partly because London 
is peculiar in being the headquarters 
of two important organizations: the 
first is the Fire Offices’ Committee 
and the second is Lloyds. On the 
activities of Lloyds I shall touch 
‘later. 

Let us first take the work of the 
Fire Offices’ Committee. .This is 
an organization for tariff and other 
purposes of all the associated British 
companies and most of the other 
companies doing international busi- 
ness are also members. It is divided 
into two portions: the Fire Offices’ 
Committee itself which looks after 
the domestic or United Kingdom 
business of these companies, and 
the Fire Offices’ Committee ( For- 
eign) which is concerned with the 
business of the member companies 
in the rest of the World, excluding 
the United States of America, 
Canada, and Australia, and certain 
Continental countries of Europe. 

Associated with the Fire Offices’ 
Committee (Foreign) in various 
parts of the world will be found 
local tariff organizations which are 
either members of the committee or 
controlled by it directly or indirectly, 
and it is through this network of 
tariff organizations that the British 
companies are able to wield the vast 
influence: which they do round the 
four corners of the globe. The con- 
stitution and operations of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee (Foreign) are 
very elastic and it is probably due 
to this that it has been able to main- 


|: IS impossible to prepare any 
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tain its standing in fire insurance. 
Whether it is a dwelling house in 
Havana, a jute mill on the Hoogly 
River near Calcutta, or a bazaar risk 
at Shanghai the Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee has some influence in the rate- 
making and in the policy form. 


England and British Isles 


Fire insurance was first developed 
in the British Isles but, notwith- 
standing this, current: practice there 
differs materially from the practices 
followed in many foreign countries 
and particularly in this country. 
This is largely due to easy communi- 
cations and quick access to all parts 
of the islands which make it possible 
for a company to manage its business 
directly, and has led to a correspond- 
ing decline in the importance of the 
agent in insurance organizations. In 
the British Isles no licensing of 
agents is required and anyone may 
act as an insurance agent whom the 
company can be persuaded to ap- 
point. Consequently with the great 
scramble for business and the inten- 
sive competition which is found there 
the companies’ agency lists are al- 
most as large as the telephone 
directory. 

It is almost true to say that any- 
one with any sizable volume at. all 
of insurance to place can obtain it 
commission free from the companies 
by simply taking the representation 
of a company for himself. This oc- 
casionally leads to the companies 
competing with agents, especially as 


there are no restrictions on over- 
the-counter writing of business and 
there is no recognition of the prin- 
ciple of no overhead writing. A 
company will write a risk anywhere 
in the country, provided it is ac- 
ceptable, either directly over its own 
counter or for any agent. The com- 
pany itself drafts the policy which 
must bear a six penny stamp but 
which is renewable annually by a 
“renewal receipt” instead of by the 
issue of a new policy. 

Prior to 1921 the companies all 
used their own policies but since 
then a standard policy has been in 
use for the home business by the 
tariff companies. Other companies 
are free to draft what policies they 
like. There are no insurance com- 
missioners, and no state approval 
of policy form is required. The 
British Board of Trade exercises a 
general surveillance over the finan- 
cial solvency of insurance companies 
but the control is broad and the com- 
panies are left very much to their 
own resources with regard to rates, 
form of coverage, commissions and 
other details of the business. Com- 
missions, by the way, throughout the 
country are generally low compared 
with American standards, being al- 
most universally 15% except in 
certain mercantile cases where they 
are 10%. Premium rates, too, are 
low by American standards, the 
dwelling house rates being 7c per 
annum and ten cents for the con- 
tents. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Other Lands—Continued 


A great deal of domestic dwelling 
house business is written on compre- 
hensive policy forms, as they are 
called. These policies cover practi- 
cally all risks applicable to the home, 
including, as well as fire, burglary, 
workmen’s compensation, breakage 
of glass and mirrors, damage to con- 
tents by burst water pipes and 
landlords’ and tenants’ property 
liability to third parties. The com- 
panies maintain branches in all the 
large cities and there are practically 
no risks which are without the im- 
mediate reach of an experienced 


company official. Thus a survey can 
always be made and information is 
always at hand as to the nature of 
the risk. 


Prior to World War II the home 
business was very profitable and was 
eagerly sought for by the British 
companies. Recently it has not 
vielded such good results. During 
World War II the companies had 
an understanding not to solicit or 
write each other’s business, in order 
to release the manpower involved by 
this competition for war duties. 
Foreign companies do not write very 
much of this business direct, though 
their influence in the reinsurance 
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“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 


requirements.” (from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 
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market is felt. Formerly it was 
necesary to put up with the Board 
of Trade a deposit of £20,000 before 
a company might write fire insur- 
ance business in the British Isles 
but by the Assurance Companies’ 
Act 1946, this requirement has been 
eliminated. 


France—French Colonial Possessions 


The French system of insurance 
is, I think, one of the most unique 
which has been evolved anywhere, 
It owes its origin to the Code 
Napoleon which, as you know, is that 
body of law under which France is 
governed and which is based, not on 
Anglo-Saxon common law such as 
our law here is, but on the remains 
of Roman Dutch law. Its basis is 
similar to that of many of the laws 
found in the State of Louisiana. The 
Code Napoleon imposes definite 
liability for a fire on the person who 
is considered to have caused it; 
thus in the case of any building both 
the landlord and the tenant have a 
liability and may have to pay the 
whole of the loss to both building and 
contents. Furthermore, landlords 
and tenants have a sort of third 
party liability to other people since 
if the fire spreads to adjacent build- 
ings through their fault they are also 
held liable. 

The system practically results in 
insurance companies getting a double 
premium on every risk they insure 
since both the landlord and the 
tenant cover their liability. In con- 
sequence of this, however, French 
rates are very low and settlements 
are extremely meticulous. Com- 
panies make very few payments for 
liabilities for which they are not 
strictly accountable under their 
policy conditions, and numerous de- 
cisions rendered by the French 
Courts act as a guide in settlement 
of claims. Subrogation of course is 
frequently used and the companies 
take full advantage of it. 

Another peculiarity of French 
insurance is that the great majority 
of policies are issued for a very long 
term. Ten years is the most common 
and while the contract of insurance 
is for ten years the premium is paid 
annually. If after payment of the 
first or second premium an insured 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Reinsurance lessens the shock. The same accident, explosion or flood 


that shatters production and wrecks equipment in a great manufacturing 


plant can bring substantial loss to your company, too, if your reinsurance 


contracts are not soundly drawn. The experience and resources of Excess 


are at your disposal in solving every type of reinsurance problem. 


Ee SCEsSsSS INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST 


NEW YORK 7. N. Y 
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THE VIRTUOUS SUNGLASS 


LT. CMDR. DEAN FARNSWORTH,-USNR * 
Medicat Research Dept., United States Submarine Base, 


CCORDING to the advertise- 

ments by cért@in sellers of opti- 
cal equipment, they ftayve the problena 
of glare protection full¥wunder*ceri- 
trol. I read that their sunglasses, 
without reservation, can ‘and do ac- 
complish the following : 

Offer “complete protection from 
glare”; are “glateproof”’; that the 
products are “fulk. of skill “and 
stamina”; that they caff®jseparaté 
sunbeams, sharpeh& images an@igive 
far seeing sight’;\that “sun and 
headlight glare bounce off the set- 
entifically curved\Jénses” ; that” one 
particular goggle \is suitable for 
“every activity underfie sun”; an 
other is “an optically™@grrect, sci- 
entifically constructed goggle, de- 
signed for night driving!’; and 
finally, the crowning achievement, a 
goggle that “increases the amount of 
visible light supplied to the eye.” 
(The italics, of course, Are mine. ) 

It would seem that the Indian 
herb doctors and the invefitors of 
perpetual motion have gone “anto 
partnership! It is a pleasure to be 
able to emphasize that none of the 
above quotations was taken from ad- 
vertisements by the largest, best 
known, optical companies—whose 
ads have the negative virtue, at least, 
of being confined to “prestige” ma- 
terial. 

What can sunglasses really do? 
First, let us agree on what we mean 

* The opinions or conclusions expressed in 
this paper are those of the author. They are 


not to be construed as necessarily reflecting the 
views or endorsement of the Navy Department. 
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by glare. It is) simply “too much 
light”—such an excessive amount of 
THC Asis likelyto~ca use" eyestrain 
or oculatinjury, or getup a train 
of physical disturban¢es. Associated 
with excessive light may be excessive 
heat (infra-red) and\ excessive ery- 
themic energy (ultra-violet). 

The gtestion of glare protection 
should be studied from five-afigles. 
(1) Who needs glare protection? 
(2) What kinds of glare protéction 
are theré?=(3). What-are the re- 
quirementSef-a_ good géneral pur- 
pose sunglass? "(4)" When _shotild 
sunglasseS\ be worn, and” ngf be 
worn?%5) Flow.carrwe knéw the 
sunglass Webtty ? 


Who Needs Glare Protection? 


It is a mistake to assume that 
everyone should wear sunglasses, 
Pheére.is extreme variability..ani- 
dividual tolerances ot light, heat and 
ultra-violet. If a given individual in 
a particular circumstatice feels no 
eyestrain, dogsn’t, squint,doesn’t de- 
velop c@njufctivitis, and isn’t irriy 
tatedmemotionally, there appears to 
be no reason why, he or shefshould 
Wear sunglasse§ for glare protection. 
Certain classes of people are mor¢ 
suSceptible than gthers : for instancé, 
blue*eyed blondes lack the pretec- 
tive-eeular pigwféftattén feund in 
dark-eyed—brunettes, and-are more 
hkely-t6 be subject to eyestraiff- 

Eyestrain from~glare, however, 
should not be taken lightly by any- 


one. Ophthalghologists generally 
seem to feelg@tHaf /continued strain 
ei,the muse@esfartd tissues surround- 
tng the’ @yes may develop serious 
ocular, dis@rders. 


What Kinds of Glare Protection 
Are There? 


One of the best, methods of pro- 
t€ction_ agamst vigible glare is ap- 
pagenmtly affordeds by shielding the 
eves from ligh@ffgm above, below 
and from thé’ sideg. In short, most 
glace appears gO™he peripheral glare. 
Our sailors leargied this early in the 
war andthe Ballplayers gave up their 
baseball @a§ to the lookouts. Gen- 
erations ago the lobstermen on the 


, Atlantic coast worked out the same 


method fof glare from above. Lob- 
$termen’s caps have greatly elon- 
fated visots; they cost 35¢ and are 
efficient. The American Indians on 
the plajis drilled a hole in a stick 
throygh which they peered when 
segtching the horizon for 
Fgkimos use slit 
days. 

It is possible to use an ordinary 
safety goggle, with or without clear 
glass, in the same fashion. However, 
goggles such as these, which exclude 
all peripheral vision, would be de- 
cidedly dangerous if worn by drivers 
or even by pedestrians, even though 
they constitute almost ideal glare 
protection. 

Therefore, it that we 
must, in many cases, rely on a de- 


game. 


goggles on sunny 


ap] ea¥rs 
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yice which mitigates glare by re- 
duction of the intensity of light 
rather than by eliminating periph- 
eral light. And that device is a 
sunglass. 

From the physiological standpoint, 

there are four factors to be deter- 
mined: density (% transmission), 
color, absorption of ultra-violet and 
infra-red, and the angle of cover- 
age. 
Density: It may be concluded, as the 
result of three years of war experi- 
ence, that any density of less than 
half a log unit—or more than 30% 
transmission—is without much real 
value. This is especially true for 
the softly tinted eyeglass lenses, iight 
Crookes, tints 1 and 2, and for A, B 
and C shades of sunglasses. A 50%—- 
80% transmission glass is a cos- 
metic, a decoration—a palliative for 
neurotics. Consider that any lens 
adds two reflector surfaces plus abra- 
sions, optical distortion, finger 
marks, accumulated dust, and back 
reflections. Slight as each of these 
may be, when taken together they 
probably overweight the slight bene- 
fits produced by, say, a 40% or 50% 
reduction in brightness. 


Military Services 


Most of the military services now 
supply glasses in the neighborhood 
of 10%-20% transmission. Army- 
Navy OSRD Vision Committee rec- 
ommendations have been 6%-—15% 
transmission. In fact, the German 
submarine service had worked down 
to a 3% transmission glass by the 
end of the war. These were ap- 
parently well liked by the German 
lookouts and have received the ap- 


proval of individual U. S. officers 
who have tried them out. 
In summary, 30% transmission 


may be used for shopping and street 
wear, but 10% is recommended for 
outdoor sports such as skiing, sail- 
ing, hunting, etc. There is no harm 
in choosing a glass of less than 30% 
transmission, little use in wearing 
one of more than 30%. 

Color: We can sum up an extensive 
research program by saying that 
the more nearly neutral, or “color- 
less” is the glass, the better is the 
color rendition of objects seen 
through it. The glass need not be 
completely colorless, but strong yel- 
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lows, blues and oranges should be 
avoided. If neutral is not available 
and some color is necessary, select a 
dull green for it apparently causes 
the least distortion of colors. Special 
filters may be used to increase the 
contrast of one color against another, 
but at the expense of all-color dis- 
crimination. 

Stories of sunglasses which “in- 
crease” color perception, or pene- 
trate fog are advertising dreams. 
Absorption of Infra-Red and Ulira- 
Violet: Infra-red rays are simply 
heat waves of the sort you get from 
radiators, coal stoves, sunbaked 
sand, and pavement. They penetrate 
ordinary glass almost as fully as do 
light rays. Annoyance from exces- 
sive heat radiation is usually imme- 
diately obvious, though the true 
cause is not necessarily recognized 
as such; even when it is the chief 
factor in eye discomfort, the blame 
is likely to be laid to “too much 





The selection of a sunglass is still a 
gamble, whether purchased from a 
doctor, optometrist, or a cigar-store 
clerk. We may assume that the prod- 
ucts of the better companies are 
good from the optical standpoint, but 
there is no accompanying informa- 
tion which will enable anyone to 
select the right sunglass for his pur- 
poses. We must select by inspection, 
assumption—and a lot of faith! 


light.” Continued expusure may be 
injurious, especially to individuals 
who are not habituated to outdoor 
occupations. However, the benefit 
of a heat-absorbing glass to the or- 
dinary person lies simply in the com- 
fort of cool eyeballs. The eyes have 
amazing capacity for dissipating 
heat, but this physiological limit is 
often reached long before discomfort 
of visible radiation causes eyestrain. 


Heat Damage 


Most studies indicate that heat 
damage occurs from the near infra- 
red, so the real measure of protec- 
tion afforded by a glass is not how 
much total heat is cut down, but 
how much heat is cut down in the 
700 mu to 1400 mu _ wavelength 
band. Probably a transmission of 
5% or even 10% in this region 
furnishes an adequate specification 
for comfort and safety. It is a 
quality that cannot be measured over 
the counters. We must trust the 


manufacturers’ measurements and 
statements—if the statement is 
made. 


Unlike infra-red, very little ultra- 
violet (short wave length) is trans- 
mitted by ordinary glass, so it is 
something of a painful surprise to 
find that some sunglasses transmit 
more ultra-violet than they would 
if made of window glass. The effects 
of ultra-violet may not occur until 
some hours after exposure ; and very 
often, if of a mild nature, they can- 
not be definitely blamed on ultra- 
violet. Indeed, there is still some 
dispute over whether there is suffi- 
cient ultra-violet in sunlight at low 
altitudes to harm the eyes. As with 
visible glare, it is probably a matter 
of individual tolerance. But if we 
are buying a sunglass we may as 
well buy one that eliminates most 
of the ultra-violet. Several of the 
principal glasses on the market are 
carefully controlled with respect to 
cut-off below 400 mu. Again, we 
must depend on the company’s word 
that the absorption is as described. 
The cutoff should be complete at 
some point between 315 mu—400 mu, 
preferably as close to 400 mu as 
possible. 


Angle of Coverage: Early in this 
paper, it was pointed out that light 


(Continued on the next page) 
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which fell on the edges of the retina, 
i.e., peripheral illumination, was ap- 
parently more glare producing than 
that which fell only on the center 
of the retina. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that a little piece of glass in 
front of the eye will permit periph- 
eral glare which may be almost as 
bad, or worse, than no glass at all. 
Most of the drugstore and notion 
counter lenses are far too small to 
afford complete retinal protection. 
Lenses must be large enough to 
cover practically the entire field of 
view. Both the “aviation type” lens 
and the new “brow-rest” design 


meet this requirement and no smaller 
lenses should be tolerated unless 
there is some type of opaque shield 
provided at the sides of the spectacle 
frame. 

In summary, a good general pur- 
pose sunglass for outdoor wear 
should be nearly neutral in color, 
transmit 10%-30% of light, and 
transmit very little energy below 
400 mu and above 700 mu. Wide 
angle lenses should exclude periph- 
eral light. 

A few emphatic rules may be 
given for the time to use sunglasses : 

a. Sunglasses should be worn in 
exceedingly strong light, heat, and 
in high altitudes (the tropics, the 
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mountains, in mid-summer). They 
should be worn at ordinary inten. 
sities by people whose eyes are 
hypersensitive. 

b. Sunglasses should be worn by 
all individuals newly subjected to 
unaccustomed intensities until tol- 
erance is acquired. If thereafter 
discarded, the process must be 
gradual. 

c. Sunglasses should not be worn 
when the illumination level is low 
(early morning, late afternoon, in- 
doors, or under artificial light). 

d. Sunglasses should never be 
worn for night driving. They con- 
stitute a definite hazard by elimi- 
nating those barely noticeable cues 
by which a driver holds to the road 
when facing oncoming headlights. 

e. Ordinary sunglasses cannot be 
used to reduce brightness contrast 
or the type of glare which is due to 
reflection from highly polished sur- 
faces. 


How Can We Know the Sunglasses 
We Buy? 


The answer is, ‘““We can’t—now.” 
I propose that sunglasses should be 
clearly labeled for : 


1. % transmission of light. 
2. % absorption of near infra- 
red. 
3. Point of total absorption in 
ultra-violet. 

4. Neutrality of color in % purity. 

Objections may be made that this 
information is at present meaning- 
less to doctor and patient alike. But 
actually, it will be a grand oppor- 
tunity for the copywriters to garnish 
their ads with something besides 
spinach. The public wants factual 
information. People and their doc- 
tors would respond by buying sun- 
glasses from the first manufacturer 
who fully labels his sunglasses and 
produces an informative, educational 
series of advertisements. It would 
be a protection to both the public 
and the reputable manufacturer if 
definite standards could be set by 
some disinterested association with 
the authority and resources to certify 
sunglasses which met the qualifica- 
tions. 
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the art of selling Dishonesty 
Insurance. Long lists of “do’s” 

and “don’ts” could be drawn up. 
Different formulas for the “ap- 
proach,” the “discussion” and the 
“dosing” of the sale could be writ- 
ten. In my opinion there is no set 
plan. Every sale must be approached 
differently. The four cornerstones 
of successful selling of dishonesty 
insurance, each dependent upon the 
other, in my humble opinion, are: 
|, Sincerity ; 2. Knowledge of what 
one is selling; 3. Knowledge of the 
needs of the one to whom the sale 
is being made; 4. Enthusiasm for 
the product which one is selling. 

Don’t insult the intelligence of a 
prospect by giving him a sales talk. 
People recent this. They don’t like 
to be guinea pigs. They do like to 
discuss things that fit their needs 
and satisfy their individual wants. 
Each person’s needs and desires dif- 
fer to some extent from others. I 
believe the successful salesman with 
a memorized sales talk is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. One who 
uses a memorized talk is “skating 
on thin ice.” One interruption will 
throw him out of gear and place 
him in a very embarrassing predica- 
ment, out of which it might be im- 
possible to maneuver. 

Experience has proven to me that 
a system, based on the four corner- 
stones previously mentioned, can be 
used in soliciting all of the classes of 
business written, and can be flexible 
enough for a good approach to any 
type of individual. 


Vie ato could be written on 


Avoid Technicalities 


A technical discussion of bond 
forms should be avoided when so- 
liciting dishonesty insurance; it is 
boring to most prospects and may 
result in a lost sale. 

While the majority of fidelity 
bonds are not sold on the first call it 
is not unusual, especially on smaller 
tisks where the classification of em- 
ployees is easily obtained during the 
interview, and the premium can be 
quoted at the proper time during the 
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It has been said that dishonesty insur- 

ance has the following advantages: 

1. It exposes undesirable employees. 

2. It prevents dishonesty. 

3. It reimburses the employer for losses 
suffered. 

. It sustains credit to banks. 

. It protects invested capital. 

. It prevents waste. 

. It builds confidence. 
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discussion. It is, of course, impor- 
tant to be thoroughly familiar with 
the various bond forms and the rate 
manual. 

It is always desirable to see the 
person in authority when soliciting 
dishonesty insurance. A sale can 
be closed more rapidly by seeing 
the president rather than a sub- 
ordinate, who will have to relay the 
message to his superior and will 
rarely convince him of the need for 
dishonesty protection. 


Know His Business 


The opening of a successful inter- 
view naturally is dependent upon the 
type of individual called on, and on 
information pertaining to his busi- 
ness, which frequently can be ac- 
quired in advance. 

It is necessary to convince the 
prospect of his need for dishonesty 
insurance. Various forms of com- 
pany advertising and newspaper 
clippings are helpful in accomplish- 
ing this end. 

Be prepared to overcome such old 
excuses as “We have little or no 
money in our office,’ “Our book- 
keeping system cannot be beat,” etc. 
Point out the fact that the Treasury 
Department will not accept excuses 
or I.0.U.’s when the Social Security 
and Payroll Withholding Tax pay- 
ments are due. 





Fire special agent with years of non- 
association experience in New 
and adjoining territory desires to make 
change because of new financial con- 
trol of present company—Box 101C, 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











Present-day personnel problems 
present an effective subject to drive 
home the need for dishonesty insur- 
ance. 


New Employee Investigation 


Investigation of new employees is 
important and is a point of interest 
to most employers. 

Most individuals and executives 
take pride in their ability as busi- 
nessmen and the reputation of their 
firms. An unprotected or under- 
insured loss caused by the dishon- 
esty of an employee may not only 
injure their pride, but also cause 
embarrassment, criticism from stock- 
holders, or may even jeopardize 
their credit standing. This point, 
when properly used, is very effective. 

The explanation of the protection 
granted under the bond should be as 
clear and as concise as possible. By 
means of leading questions, try to 
get the prospect to make inquiries 
concerning the coverage. Avoid 
technicalities in your answers. 

Don’t quote rates or premiums 
until the prospect recognizes the 
need for dishonesty insurance and 
understands what it will do for him. 
Point out that the cost is nominal 
compared to the protection granted 
by the bond and that you are not 
prepared to quote a premium until 
you have developed additional in- 
formation. 


Review the Proposal 


When eventually quoting the pre- 
mium, briefly review the entire pro- 
posal. In other words, remind the 
prospect of the fact that he will be 
protected against a loss of so much 
money (whatever the penalty of the 
bond may be) caused by the dis- 
honesty of any salaried officer or 
employee. Make him realize that he 
will get broad protection at a nom- 
inal cost. 

When properly serviced, fidelity 
bonds present a very good medium 
for additional lines of surety and 
casualty business. 

From the American Surety Company Bulletin 
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CoLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Petitioner, 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 
Respondent. 


Docket No. 8592 


Petitioner, a casualty insurance 
company taxable under section 204, 
Internal Revenue Code, computed 
its unpaid losses outstanding at the 
end of 1942 as required by the an- 
nual report to the State Insurance 
Department on the form approved 
by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. Held, peti- 
tioner’s computation was in accord- 
ance with section 204(b). Commis- 
sioner -v. New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Co., 146 Fed. (2d) 697, 
affirming 2 T.C. 708. 

Held, also, petitioner’s unearned 
premiums reserve is not includible 
in equity invested capital for 1940 
or 1941, following Federal Union 
Insurance Co., 5 T.C. 374. 

Edward S. Coons, Jr., Esq., for 
the petitioner. 

William A. Schmitt, Esq., for the 
respondent. 


Memorandum Findings of Fact 
and Opinion 


The respondent determined for the 
calendar year 1942 a deficiency in 
excess profits tax in the amount of 
$433,520.38 and an overassessment 
of income tax of $190,057.89. The 
petitioner, a casualty insurance com- 
pany subject to tax under section 
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204 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
alleges that the respondent erred 
(1) in determining petitioner’s de- 
duction for losses incurred as of 
December 31, 1942, by using its 
own estimates of unpaid and out- 
standing liability and workmen’s 
compensation losses, rather than the 
amount required by the form of 
Annual Statement approved by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and (2) in exclud- 
ing from petitioner’s equity invested 
capital for 1940 and 1941 its reserves 
for unearned premiums. The years 
1940 and 1941 are involved through 
carry-overs to 1942 of unused ex- 
cess-profits credits. The facts are 
found as stipulated. 


Findings of Fact 


The petitioner is a domestic cor- 
poration, duly organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of 
New York. It maintains its prin- 
cipal office at One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. It is, and at all 
times herein mentioned was, en- 
gaged in the business of casualty 
insurance, including, among other 
forms of such insurance, the under- 
writing of liability and workmen’s 
compensation risks. It is an insur- 
ance company other than life or 
mutual as defined in section 204 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and a 
“casualty insurance company” as de- 
fined in section 310 of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York. 

In making the annual report of 
its income, condition and operations 
for the year 1942 to the Insurance 


SCHEDULE “P” FOR TAXES 


Department of the State of New 
York, the petitioner used the form 
required by the rules and regulations 
of that Department. Such form is 
commonly known as the ‘Conven- 
tion Edition of the Annual State- 
ment” and is the form approved by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. It requires 
that liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation losses unpaid and_ out- 
standing at the end of the year be 
computed and reported in two ways: 
(1) by estimating the amount of 
such unpaid and outstanding losses 
on all open cases according to ap- 
praisals made in the company’s 
claims department and approved by 
its officials (hereinafter referred to 
as the case estimate method), and 
(2) by using such estimated amounts 
for all open cases arising out of 
policies issued prior to the second 
year preceding the current year and 
adding thereto 60 per cent of the 
premiums earned on liability risks 
and 65 per cent of the premiums 
earned on workmen’s compensation 
risks in the current year and in each 
of the two preceding years (herein- 
after referred to as the percentage of 
premiums formula method). The 
Convention Edition of the Annual 
Statement requires that there be in- 
cluded in unpaid and outstanding 
losses, in respect of cases arising 
within such three-year period, the 
company’s estimates or the amounts 
resulting from the percentage calcu- 
lations, whichever are higher. At 
the end of 1942 the petitioner’s esti- 
mated liabilities in respect of all open 


(Continued on page 36) 
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~ ony to express officially its desire f Be EB 
“uN for independence, was the birthplace of 

Virginia Dare, first child of English parentage ii 
born in America. From the Great Smoky Z 


Mountains in the west to the leveled coastal 
plain along the Atlantic, its varied terrain and 
soils produce tobacco, peanuts, cotton, corn, sweet pota- 
toes and a large variety of other crops. Ceramic minerals 
are abundant and most of America’s mica and feldspar are 
mined here. North Carolina is the leading industrial state in 
the southeast and manufactures tobacco products, textiles and 
furniture in vast quantities. Millions of vacationists are at- 
tracted by the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, the famous Sandhills region and 300 
miles of beaches. The Old North State, nursery of some 
of our famous national figures ... Andrew Johnson, 
O. Henry, James K. Polk, Dolly Madison, F pec 
‘Uncle’? Joe Cannon...invites the ane <a te, Y 
insurance industry to nasa’ dl pe 
its potentialities. 
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cases aggregated $1,095,673 for lia- 
bility losses and $837,364 for work- 
men’s compensation losses. The cor- 
responding amounts, computed by 
adding 60 and 65 per cent of pre- 
miums earned in 1940, 1941 and 
1942 on liability and workmen’s 
compensation risks, respectively, to 
the estimated liabilities in respect of 
open cases of prior years, were 
$1,187,701.13 and $850,360.36, re- 
spectively. 

In the Underwriting Exhibit of 
the petitioner’s 1942 Annual State- 
ment, “Losses Incurred” were com- 
puted by reflecting as unpaid and 
outstanding liability losses at the end 
of 1942 the amount of $1,187,701.13, 
and by reflecting as unpaid and out- 
standing workmen’s compensation 
losses at the end of 1942 the amount 
of $879,232. Each of such amounts 
was required by the New York In- 
surance Department and by the Con- 
vention Edition of the Annual State- 
ment to be so reported, except that 
the unpaid and outstanding losses in 
respect of workmen’s compensation 
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risks ($879,232) included $28,871.- 
64 voluntarily added by the peti- 
tioner and not here in controversy. 

In determining the deficiency 
herein, the respondent allowed a de- 
duction for “losses incurred” in 1942 
computed by using as unpaid and 
outstanding liability and workmen’s 
compensation losses the amounts es- 
timated by the petitioner, namely, 
$1,095,673 for liability losses and 
$837,364 for workmen’s compensa- 
tion losses. 

It is agreed that if the petitioner is 
entitled to use $1,187,701.13 and 
$850,360.36 ($879,232 less the $28,- 
871.64 voluntary addition) as its un- 
paid outstanding liability and work- 
men’s compensation losses, respec- 
tively, it is entitled to a deduction for 
“losses incurred” in 1942 of $105,- 
024.49 in excess of the amount al- 
lowed by the respondent in determin- 
ing the deficiency ; otherwise that the 
respondent’s allowance was correct. 
Such $105,024.49 is computed in the 
following manner : 


Liability 


NEE. nits «ssc swe encetone 


Respondent’s Basis 


Compensation 
Petitioner’s Basis 
Respondent’s Basis 


For the year 1940 the respondent 
determined that the petitioner’s aver- 
age invested capital, before reduction 
for inadmissible assets, was $4,647,- 
093.48; that the ratio of its inadmis- 
sible to total assets was 15.52 per 
cent; that its excess-profits credit 
was $314.069.17; that its excess- 
profits net income was $254,241.94; 
and that its unused excess-profits 
credit was $59,827.23, which was al- 
lowed in determining the deficiency. 
In determining that the petitioner’s 
1940 average invested capital was 
$4,647,093.48, the respondent ex- 
cluded therefrom (1) the petitioner’s 
total reserve for losses outstanding 
at the beginning of such year, 
amounting to $1,837,682.75, and 
(2) its reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, amounting to $1,926,876.63. 
It is agreed that if the petitioner is 
entitled to include either of such 
items in its invested capital, the 


amount of $4,647,093.48 should be 
increased accordingly; otherwise, 
that the respondent’s determina- 
tion of average invested capital, 
before reduction for inadmissible 
assets, was correct. It is further 
agreed that the petitioner’s excess- 
profits net income was $254,241.94, 
as the respondent determined; but 
that the ratio of its inadmissible 
assets to its total assets was 14.1616 
per cent, instead of 15.52 per cent 
as determined by the respondent. 
For the year 1941 the respondent 
determined that the petitioner’s 
average invested capital, before re- 
duction for inadmissible assets, was 
$4,492,382.97; that the ratio of its 
inadmissible to total assets was 18.22 
per cent ; that its excess-profits credit 
(exclusive of any unused excess- 
profits credit from the year 1940) 
was $293,909.66; that its excess- 
profits net income was $223,994.40; 
and that its unused excess-profits 
credit was $69,915.26, which was al- 
lowed in determining the deficiency. 
Unpaid and 
Outstanding 
Losses— 


Dec. 31, 1942 


$1,187,701.13 
1,095,673.00 


~ 92,028.13 


$850,360.36 


837,364.00 12,996.36 


$ 105,024.49 





In determining that the petitioner's 
1941 average invested capital was 
$4,492,382.97, the respondent ex- 
cluded therefrom (1) the petitioner’s 
total reserve for losses outstanding at 
the beginning of such year, amount- 
ing to $2,134,627.57, and (2) its re- 
serve for unearned premiums, 
amounting to $2,015,675.01. It is 
agreed that if the petitioner is en- 
titled to include either of such items 
in its invested capital, the amount of 
$4,492,382.97 should be increased 
accordingly ; otherwise, that the re- 
spondent’s determination of average 
invested capital, before reduction for 
inadmissible assets, was correct. It is 
further agreed that the petitioner's 
excess-profits net income was $223,- 
994.40 as the respondent deter- 
mined; but that the ratio of its in- 
admissible assets to its total assets 
was 16.631% instead of 18.22% as 
determined by the respondent. 
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No particular part of the peti- 
tioner’s assets was segregated or ear- 
marked, nor was any special fund 
created, as representing its reserve 
for losses or its unearned premium 
reserve at any time during either of 
the years 1940 or 1941. Its excess- 
profits net income for each such 
year, as determined by the respond- 
ent ($254,241.94 and $223,994.40, 
respectively), included all the peti- 
tioner’s investment income, except 
dividends excluded therefrom by 
section 711 (a)(2)(A) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

For the year 1942 the respondent 
determined that the petitioner’s 
average invested capital, before re- 
duction for inadmissibles, was $5,- 
738,086.03 ; that the ratio of its in- 
admissible to total assets was 18.- 
8199 per cent ; that its excess-profits 
credit (exclusive of any unused ex- 
cess-profits credit from the years 
1940 and 1941) was $372,654.72; 
and that its excess-profits net in- 
come was $1,000,580.28. It is agreed 
that the ratio of the petitioner’s in- 
admissible assets to its total assets 
for such year was 17.16807 per cent 
instead of 18.8199 per cent as de- 
termined by the respondent, and that 
its excess-profits net income was 
$1,000,580.28 except as such amount 
is affected by the Court’s decision 
of the proper deduction for “losses 
incurred.” 

The petitioner duly filed its ex- 
cess-profits tax return for the year 
1942 with the collector of internal 
revenue for the third New York 
District, reporting no tax liability. 
On March 21, 1944, the petitioner 
filed an amended excess-profits tax 
return with the collector. The 
amended excess-profits tax return 
reported a tax liability of $10,344.38, 
which was paid on the date of filing, 
together with interest of $631.01. 
On December 15, 1946, the peti- 
tioner paid to the collector the sum of 
$485,217.68 in respect of its ex- 
cess-profits tax for the year 1942 
and interest thereon, the amount 
being computed by the petitioner as 
follows : 


Excess-profits tax deficiency .... $433,520.38 
Less: 10 per cent post-war credit . 43,352.04 
Mums Of tax ..........0cc0eees 390,168.34 
Add: 


Interest on $390,168.34 from 
6 to 12-15-46 (5¢@ per 


aighe eo vVbdbdedse senses 22,434.68 
Interest on $433,520.38 from 
aos tol 31-45 (16% per 
SPS SSaeesBMs thahoveveces 72,614.66 
Total payment ..........2....- $485,217.68 
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ARNOLD, Judge: The first issue 
involves the proper computation of 
petitioner’s “losses incurred”’ for the 
year 1942. The petitioner is an in- 
surance company taxable under sec- 
tion 204 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The gross income of such 
an insurance company is defined by 
section 204 (b)(1) as including the 
combined gross amount earned dur- 
ing the year from investment income 
and from underwriting income, 
“computed upon the basis of the un- 
derwriting and investment exhibit of 


the annual statement approved by 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners.” Section 204 
(b) (4) defines underwriting income 
as premiums earned less losses in- 
curred and expenses incurred, and 
section 204 (b)(6) defines losses 
incurred as losses during the year on, 
insurance contracts, computed by 
adding to losses paid during the year 
salvage and reinsurance recoverable 
outstanding at the end of the pre- 
ceding year and deducting salvage 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Court—Continued 


and reinsurance recoverable out- 
standing at the end of the year, then 
adding all unpaid losses outstanding 
at the end of the year and deducting 
unpaid losses outstanding at the end 
of the preceding year. 

The petitioner’s annual report to 
the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, on the form ap- 
proved by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, com- 
puted its unpaid and outstanding 
losses at the end of 1942 on the two 
different bases required by the form. 
The methods of computation and 
the resulting amounts are stated in 
the findings of fact. The case esti- 
mate method of computation re- 
sulted in a lesser amount than the 
percentage of premiums formula 
method. The form of report to the 
State of New York required the use 
of whichever resulting figure was the 
higher in reporting the company’s 
unpaid and outstanding losses. This 
is in keeping with the purpose of the 
report, which is to enable the State 
Insurance Department to judge the 
solvency of the company. The peti- 
tioner, in computing its net income 
for income and excess-profits tax 
purposes, used the same higher fig- 
ure. The respondent computed the 
petitioner's income by using the 
lower figure of its own case esti- 
mates, which resulted in a larger 
taxable income. The correctness of 
this action of the respondent is in 
issue. 


GENERAL LIABILITY ~» 


In New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 2 T. C. 708, affirmed, 146 
Fed. (2d) 697, we held that the in- 
come tax returns of an insurance 
company taxable under section 204 
must be based on the Convention 
Form and its taxes computed on the 
basis of the transactions there re- 
ported. The issue there was whether 
transactions with unadmitted com- 
panies, which transactions were not 
recognized by the Form, should be 
considered in determining the tax- 
payer’s net income. We expressed 
the view (p. 722) that the “Congress 
comprehended the completely uni- 
versal use of the Convention Form; 
that it conformed the phraseology of 
the statute to the technical terms ap- 
pearing in the form ; that for Federal 
tax purposes it adopted bodily the 
Convention Form and its method of 
reporting its transactions resulting 
in income, and that it had a thorough 
knowledge of the provisions of the 
form properly safeguarding the in- 
terests of the public.” The Circuit 
Court, in affirming, observed also 
that following an established prac- 
tice of computing income on the basis 
of the Convention Form would avoid 
useless confusion and expense to the 
taxpayer and to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue (146 Fed. (d) 700- 
701). 

The “losses incurred” by an in- 
surance company are the losses paid, 
plus the increase (or minus the de- 
crease) in the losses incurred and 
unsettled at the end of the year 
over the amount thereof for the 


v/ y p 
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preceding year, plus also the de- 
crease in salvage and insurance re- 
coverable (or minus the increase 
therein). Over.a sufficient period 
of years the increases and decreases 
in the unpaid losses, whichever 
method of computation is employed, 
and in salvage and reinsurance re- 
coverable, will average zero and 
the measure of “losses incurred”’ will 
be the actual paid losses. The fluc- 
tuations in the amount of unpaid 
losses will increase “losses incurred” 
in one year and decrease this item in 
another, but over a long period will 
not affect the total deductions for 
“losses incurred.” Since “under- 
writing income” involves “losses in- 
curred,” which in turn involves “un- 
paid losses oustanding,” and since 
“underwriting income” is to be 
“computed upon the basis of” the ex- 
hibit, it follows that “unpaid losses 
outstanding,” for purposes of the 
tax computation, are those reported 
on the exhibit of the Annual State- 
ment approved by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The petitioner, in computing its in- 
come on the basis of the figures in 
the exhibit, was following the re- 
quirements of section 204 (b). 

The respondent argues that our 
decision in the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Co. case was not correct 
and that section 204 does not require 
the computation of underwriting in- 
come in blind compliance with the 
Convention Form. The respondent 
points out that the Board of Tax 
Appeals has said the statute contem- 
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plates the use of the Convention 
Form as a guide and not as a limi- 
tation on the application of the stat- 
ute, citing Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Inc., 18 B.T.A. 810, 
816; American Title Co., 29 B.T.A. 
479, 482, affirmed, 76 Fed. (2d) 
332; and Pacific Employers Insur- 
ance Co., 33 B.T.A. 501, 503, af- 
firmed, 89 Fed. (2d) 186. Subse- 
quent to these decisions and prior 
to our decision in New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Co., the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion released for public use and 
teference an excerpt from the hear- 
ings on HR 8245, 67th Congress, 
Ist Session (the Revenue Act of 
1921), confidentially printed for use 
of members of the Senate. This we 
quoted in our opinion in New Hamp- 
Shire Fire Insurance Co., supra 
(pages 721-722), and drew the con- 
‘dusion that the Convention Form 
was adopted by the Congress “as 
the standard for determining the 
tax” on insurance companies other 
than life or mutual, and that “the 
Convention Form as understood, fol- 
lowed, and applied in the insurance 
world must control the computation 
of income” of such companies. Over 
a period of years approximately the 
Same amount will be reported as in- 
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come, and tax paid thereon, whether 
the higher or lower computation of 
unpaid losses is used. We consider 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Co. case controlling on this issue. 
The other issue is whether the 
petitioner’s unearned premium re- 
serve is includible in petitioner’s 
equity invested capital for 1940 and 
1941. The petitioner concedes that 
this Court has held, in Federal Union 
Insurance Co., 5 T.C. 374, that an 
unearned premium reserve is not 
so includible, but contends that such 
decision is not correct. In that case 
we held that for the year 1940 un- 
earned premiums are not a part of 
an insurance company’s accumulated 
earnings and profits; that the regu- 
lations (section 30.718-2 of Regu- 
lations 109, as amended) were valid 
in declaring that “the concept of 
‘accumulated earnings and _ profits’ 
for the purpose of the excess profits 
tax is the same as for the purpose 
of the income tax”; and that sec- 
tion 19.115—3 of Regulations 103, as 
amended, excluding unearned pre- 
miums from earnings and profits of 
an insurance company subject to 
taxation under section 204, is ap- 
plicable. We noted that the Revenue 
Act of 1942 amended sections 718 
and 719 of the Internal Revenue Code 


to allow inclusion of unearned pre- 
miums as borrowed capital for pur- 
poses of computing the invested 
capital excess profits tax credit. The 
amendment applied to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1941. 
In considering the effect of that 
amendment, we said in the Federal 
Union case (p. 379) : 


While we place no reliance on 
this amendment in seeking the in- 
tention of the earlier Congress, 
since the inferences which may be 
drawn from this statement and 
from the 1942 Act are conflicting, 
as plausible an inference as any 
is that Congress is here recogniz- 
ing the validity of the regulations 
under the 1940 Act and is so 
modifying the act as to permit the 
inclusion of one-half the reserves 
in invested capital under the head- 
ing of borrowed capital. 


We have considered the peti- 
tioner’s arguments, but have con- 
cluded that our decision in the Fed- 
eral Union case properly interpreted 
the law applicable here. Accord- 
ingly, we hold for the respondent on 
this issue. 

Decision will be entered 
under Rule 50. 
Entered May 13, 1948. 
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At the Insurance School 
he’ll gain a thorough and 
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and Bonding lines. 





He'll learn the selling 
methods of experienced 
agents, use of the various 
forms of local agency ad- 
vertising. 











He'll also get actual 
practice in rating—besides 
acquiring a working 
knowledge of every Casu- 
alty and Surety line. 
















He'll learn the insur- 
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He will gain a confi- 
dence in himself from this 
training that will reflect it- 
self in bigger sales to bet- 
ter risks at higher limits. 
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you the time, expense and -}| ‘return to you ready to be 
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FUNDAMENTAL THINKING 


impression that we who are 
engaged in this business of in- 
surance—mutual or stock, fire or 
casualty, agent or company repre- 
sentative—do not do as much really 
hard thinking about the actual fun- 
damentals of insurance as we should. 
We should not censure ourselves 
overmuch for that, of course, since it 
is a universal human trait to avoid 
hard thinking as much as possible. 
But in the years during which 
insurance has been somewhat easier 
to sell than it used to be, and in 
the years during which competition 
has fallen off somewhat from the 
level at which it once existed, it 
seems to me that we have come to 
take the institution of insurance— 
private insurance—pretty much for 
granted. We have come to regard 
it as a completely established eco- 
nomic mechanism, which could be 
depended upon to move along to a 
very considerable extent under its 
own momentum. We have not been 
feeling the need to think about 
whether private insurance is likely 
to continue to grow in the future 
as it has grown in the past. We 
have not been feeling the need to 
continue inquiring into the details of 
the basic machinery by means of 
which insurance as an institution 


operates. 


Fis: a long time it has been my 


The Forest Hides the Trees 


We have tended to focus our at- 
tention upon the details of the con- 
tracts in which we deal, upon the 
prices at which these contracts can 
be sold, upon the incomes which we 
can earn for ourselves by selling 
them and by servicing them. These 
are all of them important things, 
granted. The producer or the in- 
surance company manager who 
failed to devote considerable atten- 
tion to them soon would find himself 
in difficulties. But they are only 
the visible moving parts of the 
machinery by which the institution 
of insurance operates. Buried far 
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beneath them—out of sight, and thus 
usually out of mind—are the im- 
portant and fundamental principles 
upon which our present institution 
of private insurance is based. 

We tend to forget that private 
insurance upon the great scale of 
today is a comparatively new de- 
velopment in the world’s long eco- 
nomic history; actually its impetus 
came from the industrial revolution 
which began not even two centuries 
ago. -We tend to overlook the fact 
that today we are probably in the 
midst of a social revolution which 
may have effects upon many forms 
of capitalistic business—private in- 
surance included—at least as far- 
reaching as those which grew out of 
the industrial revolution. 


Broad Competition 


When we think of competition 
we tend to think of mutual insurance 
in competition with stock insurance, 
or of ourselves as individual private 
insurance companies or producers in 
competition with other individual 
private insurance companies or pro- 
ducers. We tend to forget that 
private insurance as we know it 
today—mutual, stock, or any other 
—is merely one way of meeting 
humanity’s need for a device which 
will serve to cushion the shock of 
accidental economic loss. There are 
other methods of meeting this need 
which have their strong and deter- 
mined supporters. And it may well 
be that when competition again be- 
comes powerful it will be necessary 
for private insurance as an institu- 
tion to compete against these other 
methods, rather than to compete 
merely within its own ranks. 

All of us believe that private in- 
surance is the best way of meeting 
this need for a device which permits 
the individual to bear successfully 
the burden of fortuitous or accidental 
economic loss. Yet how conclu- 
sively would most of us be able to 


demonstrate the truth of these be- 
liefs, if we were to be subjected to . 
the cross-examination of an expert 
who had made an exhaustive study 
of the theory of risk, and who would 
refuse to be satisfied with answers 
based upon mere platitudes? 


Position Must Be Proven 


How could we prove that insur- 
ance is the most efficient device avail- 
able for cushioning the impact of 
accidental economic loss upon the 
individual? Why would it not be 
cheaper and economically more effi- 
cient in many cases for an individual 
to take the chance of bearing this 
loss out of his own pocket? 

How could we prove that private 
insurance is economically more effi- 
cient than a system of government 
subsidy, under which such losses 
would be paid out of funds collected 
by general taxation? 

Those are not the sort of ques- 
tions which people have been asking 
us in the past, and they are not the 
sort of questions which we expect 
people to be asking us in the future. 
What people always have wanted 
to know is what the policy covers, 
and how much it costs. Why should 
they begin asking questions of a 
different sort now? 

One reason is that the present 
is a time of great changes in the 
insurance business, possibly a time 
of greater changes than we now are 
able fully to realize. Reflect upon 
the fact that the insurance business 
will become subject to the possibility 
of unlimited Federal regulation, for 
the first time in its history. For 
several years past the state legis- 
latures have been writing new rules 
for the regulation of insurance which 
promise to be considerably more 
limiting in their effects than the 
rules we have known in most areas 
in the past. Great changes in the 
value of money and other property— 
what we term inflation—are taking 
place in this country, with possible 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fundamental Thinking—Continued 


future effects upon insurance which 
have not yet been fully appraised. 

Most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that all over the world people 
seem to be looking for security. Not 
too many years ago opportunity was 
what people were looking for, rather 
than security. And we need look no 
farther than Great Britain to see 
what can happen when security be- 
comes the national driving force; it 
becomes a function of government to 
attempt to furnish this security by 
methods somewhat similar to those 
used in insurance. 

In our own country things have 
not gone so far; our social security 
system is the only really major gov- 
ernmental project of this sort. But 
there are indications of support for 
expansion of this function in other 
directions. We have had a crop 
insurance program, and a war risk 
insurance program, and at present 
there are strongly-supported propos- 
als in Washington for the setting 
up of a national system of so-called 
“compulsory health insurance.” 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 


is virtually compulsory in many 
states, and automobile liability insur- 
ance is approaching the compulsory 
stage through the medium of fi- 
nancial responsibility laws. As yet 
the furnishing of these protections 
lies within the domain of private 
insurance, but there are many who 
believe that these protections could 
be furnished more efficiently by some 
other method. 


Increasing Interest in Insurance 


I am not pointing out these things 
for the purpose of raising an alarm. 
It would take a very gifted prophet 
to forecast what lies ahead in insur- 
ance during the years to come, and 
your guess as to the outcome is as 
good as my own. But of one thing 
you can be certain. There is going 
to be an increase in the interest of 
the American public in the mechanics 
of how the institution of insurance 
operates, in the details of how the 
average person can achieve the 
measure of security he seems to want 
today above all else, and as a result 
of this increased interest he is likely 
to begin asking questions a good deal 
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more specific and fundamental than 
has been the custom in the past. It 
would seem only common sense for 
representatives of the insurance busi- 
ness in dealing with the public to 
prepare themselves to answer such 
questions effectively by giving a 
little more thought to fundamental 
insurance principles than has been 
necessary in recent years. 

One thing which it seems to me 
all of us should be prepared to do is 
to explain the theory underlying 
insurance, and to be able to differ- 
entiate clearly between the various 
devices by which the individual can 
protect himself against the risk of 
fortuitous economic loss. 


Self-Insurance 


We all know that the simplest way 
for the individual to bear such loss 
is to bear it out of his own pocket. 
There is no need for him to go to 
all the trouble of buying insurance, 
with the administrative expense 
which that involves, if he can stand 
the loss from his own funds. But 
we should be able to explain to him 
clearly how bearing his own risk of 
loss prevents the law of averages, or 
the law of large numbers, from work- 
ing in his behalf, and how this law 
of large numbers operates to permit 
the institution of insurance to bear 
his loss much more efficiently than 
he can bear it himself. 

We all know that it is possible for 
an agency such as the government to 
reimburse the individual for eco- 
nomic losses which he suffers, 
usually out of funds collected 
through general taxation or by some 
method in which the governmental 
unit subsidizes a portion of the cost. 
Under such a system the law of 
large numbers may well operate 
quite as effectively as it does under a 
true insurance system ; the drawback 
is that under a subsidy system there 
is a lack of equity between the indi- 
viduals who made financial contribu- 
tions. There are probably many in- 
dividuals who would not object to 
such a system if they believed they 
were likely to get back more than 
they were called upon to contribute, 
but clear explanation of the funda- 
mentals involved would make it plain 
to many other individuals that they 
were likely to contribute more than 
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their equitable share of their prob- 
ability of loss under any such plan. 

A plan for cushioning the impact 
of fortuitous economic loss upon the 
individual qualifies as true insurance 
—in the sense in which we refer to it 
—only when the operation of the 
law of large numbers is combined 
with the making of equitable con- 
tributions based upon probability of 
loss by all of those entitled to reim- 
bursement in case of loss. Under the 
type of system which we advocate 
each individual subject to loss bears 
his share of the economic load, as 
far as it is possible to determine 
this by the mathematical and en- 
gineering techniques upon which the 
making of insurance rates is based. 
I do not think there is any argument 
that all of us should be able to 
explain the fundamentals of this 
system in clear and convincing fash- 
ion, whether we are illustrating the 
application of these principles to 
fire insurance, automobile insurance, 
health insurance, or any other kind 
of insurance. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
competition within the private insur- 
ance field also will tend to increase 
as the current conditions of stress 
abate somewhat. Even if conditions 
never return to what we consider 
“normalcy,” private insurance even- 
tually will be forced to adapt itself 
to whatever economic conditions 
exist. 

I think that this point I mentioned 
previously—that in private insurance 
each risk should bear its full share 
of the economic load—is fundamental 
in the basic philosophy of insurance, 
and that it might be stressed in situa- 
tions where rate favoritism is being 
used as a competitive tool. It is a 
principle to which it may be difficult 
to continue faithful when a com- 
petitor is seeking to secure a risk by 
cutting the rate to below what equity 
indicates it should be. But if we are 
to maintain a consistent philosophy 
of private insurance under the inten- 
sified public and official scrutiny 
which seems probable in the future, 
the principle that in private insur- 
ance each risk should carry its proper 
share of the economic load would 
Seem to be one to which we must 
subscribe in all of our dealings. 

The Factory Mutuals grew out of 
the dissatisfaction of certain New 

d manufacturers over the de- 
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cision of the stock insurance carriers 
of that day to charge them the same 
rates which were being charged other 
risks that were physically inferior 
as risks to their manufacturing prop- 
erties. The Farm Mutuals grew to 
their present importance because of 
the dissatisfaction of farmers in many 
areas with what they considered 
unfair discrimination against farm 
properties. Such business groups as 
grain elevator operators, hardware 
dealers, and lumbermen—to mention 
only a few—inspired the setting up 
of their own insurance carriers be- 
cause they believed that they were 
being forced to carry more than their 
equitable share of the economic load 
by the insurance rating practices of 





the time. In the casualty insurance 
field we have seen groups of em- 
ployers setting up their own insur- 
ance carriers for the handling of the 
workmen’s compensation risk, upon 
the theory that only thus could this 
function be performed at rates which 
actually were equitable as between 
one policyholder and another. 

In charting our course for the 
years ahead it seems to me that the 
important things for all of us in the 
insurance business—agent and com- 
pany alike—to keep in mind are the 
fundamental principles upon which 
our business is founded, and to 
follow that course as consistently as 
it is possible to do so. 


From an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents. 
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QUESTION | 


(a) “More and more agents are 
adopting the so-called ‘Line-Folder 
plan for their line records.” 

(1) Explain what is meant by the 
“Line-Folder” plan. 

(2) Identify two other methods 
for keeping line records and com- 
pare their advantages with those 
claimed for the “Line-Folder.” 

(b) Explain what is meant by the 
“functional” type of business organi- 
zation, and with respect to its use 
in large, general insurance agency 
offices, indicate with reasons whether 
or not it is: (1) better than each of 
the other basic types, (2) the most 
commonly used. Be specific. 


Answer 


(a)(1) The line folder plan 
makes use of imprinted folders 
within which are kept all daily re- 
ports, correspondence, accident and 
loss reports, survey material and en- 
gineering reports pertaining to a 
single assured. Each assured is al- 
lotted one folder (for larger accounts 
everal folders each for a different 
kind of insurance, may be used) and 
folders are filed alphabetically by the 
tame of the assured. On the out- 
side of the folders, on specially im- 
printed forms is listed information 
tdating to the coverages in force, 
plicy number, company, expiration 
ate, term and limit or amount of 
ach. In short, all information 
needed in servicing or soliciting each 
tient of the agency is filed in one 
flce under the assured’s name and 
tymeans of appropriate colored tabs, 
it functions as a part of an expira- 
tion file. 

_(2) Two other methods for keep- 
ig line records are: (i) by separate 
mex cards and (ii) carbon copies 

invoices. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


The index card contains informa- 
tion similar to that described for the 
outside of a line folder. The dailies, 
correspondence, etc., are filed else- 
where, thus losing the advantages 
derived from centralization of all 
records in a folder. Under the line 
folder plan a client’s case history is 
in one place and duplication of vari- 
ous items of information in supple- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1947 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was ary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be required. Credit was given 
for the reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as 
a method of direct preparation for the 
C. P. C. U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of questions 
asked and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 














mentary files is not needed. How- 
ever, the index cards are easy to 
handle because they avoid the folder 
system’s bulkiness and are especially 


suitable for those cases where a client 
has only one policy. 


Carbons of invoices are simple to 
prepare but flimsy paper is annoying 
to handle. When'segregated accord- 
ing to “paid” and “unpaid,” this 
method is advantageous for account- 


A 





PART V—ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


ing purposes. However, it has the 
shortcoming of the index card in 
that it does not concentrate all the 
important information of an insured 
in one place. 

(b) A functional type of business 
organization is one in which activi- 
ties and operations that are alike are 
brought together for supervision and 
performance. Each function such as 
sales, typing, filing, accounting, etc., 
is performed by a complete and in- 
dependent unit in charge of an indi- 
vidual who reports to and takes 
orders from the head of the firm. In 
large agency offices, functionalization 
makes possible a high degree of spe- 
cialization and efficiency in such 
tasks as policy writing, filing, steno- 
graphic work, claim adjusting, etc., 
but the most commonly used method 
is that of departmentalization by 
kinds of insurance, i.e., fire and allied 
lines, workmen’s compensation, auto- 
mobile insurance, etc. This is some- 
times explained by saying the under- 
writing problems, claim adjusting, 
etc., for the various kinds of insur- 
ance are so different that efficiency 
is possible only through specializa- 
tion in the several lines. 

In the smaller agencies, there is 
not enough work to gain advantage 
from functional organization and 
therefore they usually have a mini- 
mum of specialization with a straight 
line of authority from top to bottom. 


QUESTION Il 


During the past year “A’s” insur- 
ance agency has written an unusually 
large volume of fire insurance poli- 
cies with terms in excess of one year. 
However, “A” thinks this is a tem- 
porary situation and decides that 
when his books are closed on June 30 
he will create a “Reserve for Com- 
missions” account for the fire risks 


(Continued on the next page) 
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From these figures we find cur- 
rent assets of Cash $20,000, Ac- 
counts Receivable $25,000, and In- 
ventory of $300,000 or a total of 
$345,000. The Current Liabilities 
on the same date were Accounts 
Payable of $40,000 and Notes Pay- 
able $175,000 or a total of $215,- 
000. This produces a “current ratio” 
of 1.6 and net working capital of 
$130,000. 

There is a rule of thumb in busi- 
ness that sets up 2 to 1 as the desir- 
able “current ratio,” but this is 
merely an average. Another yard- 
stick is the acid test ratio which 
compares the current assets exclud- 
ing inventory, with the current lia- 
bilities. When this ratio falls below 
1 to 1, it is supposed to be dangerous. 
In the case of Corporation “B” this 
ratio was about 1/5 to 1 on January 
1, 1946. According to this standard, 
the cash and accounts receivable seem 
dangerously low when compared 
with notes and accounts payable. In 
addition, the cash balance of $20,000 
is very small in relation to the rest 


of the business and the reason for 
the high ratio of notes payable to 
accounts payable should be ex- 
plained. Perhaps when accounts be- 
come due Corporation B is substi- 
tuting notes. Consequently all the 
available evidence indicates a need 
for more working capital at the be- 
ginning of the year and there is no 
evidence that the need decreased 
during the year ; if anything the rise 
in inventory increased the need for 
working capital. 

(d and e) A bank loan would be 
recommended. 


(1) The issue of common stock 
would not be appropriate in this case 
since the need for working capital is 
probably temporary. Also, at pres- 
ent, floating a stock issue is more 
difficult because of the current con- 
dition of the market, additional stock 
would dilute ownership, possibly dis- 
turb control and would involve the 
sharing of the rather satisfactory 
rate of profit with the new stock- 
holders. 

(2) Issue of long term bonds 
would be impractical because these 


also are instruments of long term 
financing—not a means of raising 
temporary working capital. Land 
and buildings valued at $110,000 al- 
ready are mortgaged to the extent 
of $50,000 and machinery and equip- 
ment ($60,000) would not support 
much of a loan. A bond issue would 
take time to arrange and involve 
some expense in addition to increas- 
ing fixed charges. 

(3) From the information that is 
available here, the need for addi- 
tional funds appears to be temporary 
and as such properly should be cared 
for by bank borrowing rather than 
a long term bond issue. At present, 
bank money is plentiful and where 
earnings are good as in this case, 
the company should have little diffi- 
culty in borrowing on satisfactory 
terms. Interest rates are low and 
bank loans are flexible. If it is ex- 
pected that the higher inventory 
needs will continue for quite a while, 
a term loan could be arranged with 
a bank at an advantageous rate of 
interest. If it is expected the needs 
will be permanent common stock 
financing would be appropriate. 
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QUESTION V 


When “C” died in 1946 he willed 
all his worldly possessions to his 
wife. The principal item in the es- 
tate was his one-man unincorporated 
general insurance agency that he had 
conducted for many years in an in- 
dustrial city of 150,000 population. 
Despite an average annual net in- 
come of $10,000 from the successful 
operation of the agency for ten years 
prior to death, “C’s” estate had 
numerous financial problems, so his 
executor offered the agency for im- 
mediate sale. 

(a) With respect to “C’s” agency 
business, what steps could he have 
laken during his lifetime to minimize 
the problems for his executor and 
his widow. (“C” was uninsurable 
jor life insurance.) 

(b) To what extent will the facts 
of the case as stated help a prospec- 
five buyer to determine a proper 
basis for making an offer for “C’s” 
wency? Be specific. 

(¢) What additional information 
should a prospective buyer seek? In- 
dicate the significance of each item 
Jou mention, 
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Answer 


(a) Some years ago “C” should 
have brought into his agency, a 
younger man of ability and promise, 
holding out to him the prospect of 
a future partnership if he measured 
up to reasonable standards within a 
stipulated trial period. When he 
proved himself he should have been 
made a junior partner and a definite 
agreement entered into between him 
and “C” providing for his purchase 
of “C’s” share ‘at the time of the 
senior’s death or retirement. Ob- 
viously, the details of such an agree- 
ment would depend on the person- 
alities and circumstances of the indi- 
viduals involved but in addition to 
the junior’s agreement to buy and 
the senior’s to sell, the procedure for 
arriving at a proper price and the 
exact terms would need to be care- 
fully and exactly stipulated. . <' 

As a method of minimizing the 
difficulties encountered by “C’s” 
widow and executor that were caused 
by his presumably personal financial 
troubles “C” might have incorpo- 
rated his agency (in most states) 
to protect the business assets from 


the claims of his personal creditors. 
At his death, then, his stock would 
have passed to his widow and the 
continuation of the agency might 
have been arranged. However, by 
no means would the device of incor- 
poration have assured the continued 
operation of the agency nor the con- 
tinued and undiminished flow of new 
income to his widow. 

(b) The facts as stated regard- 
ing “C’s” agency would have helped 
a prospective buyer to determine the 
basis for an offer in the following 
ways: 

First of all the average annual 
net income provides a basis for de- 
termination of value. The fact that 
the average for the past 10 years was 
$10,000 for a one man agency trans- 
acting business in that city “for 
many years” suggests it is a success- 
ful and well-established business. 

The industrial city of 150,000 pre- 
sumably indicates some commercial 
or industrial accounts and the prob- 
ability of good and bad years to a 
greater extent at least than if located 
in any area primarily residential. 
The kind of industrial city, i.e., 


(Continued on the next page) 
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whether single industry or well di- 
versified, would be of extreme im- 
portance. 

(c) The prospective buyer has 
much additional information to seek. 

What is the gross income? The 
costs of doing business are im- 
portant. 

What kind of agency contracts 
did “C” have and are they with good 
companies ? 

How much of the $10,000 net 
comes from a few accounts? Dis- 
tribution among many small ac- 
counts. gives greater probability of 
persistency. 

What is “C’s” loss ratio record? 
This is usually a good measure of 
the quality of the business. 

Did “C’s” business result from 
“C’s” special connections rather than 
from service? Business from lodge 
brothers, in-laws, political associa- 
tions, etc., is extremely hard to hold. 

Did “C” have a reputation for 
giving good service? 

Is a large portion of “C’s”’ busi- 
ness concentrated in a small number 
of “target” lines or is it diversified ? 
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Is it concentrated among certain 
kinds of risks? Specialization in cer- 
tain lines may require specialized 
service. 

Is the business of the agency 
mostly annual, or on a term basis? 

Has the average account been on 
the agency books for many years (5, 
10, or more)? Habits are hard to 
break and therefore persistency is 
significant. 

What has been “C’s” policy re- 
garding credit? Do his clients have 
bad paying habits? Such habits can 
cause an agency much grief. 


QUESTION VI 


The United States Department of 
Justice has been advised that it 
should check carefully the possibili- 
ties for violations of law resulting 
from the increase in the combinations 
of business firms. 

(a) For what principal reasons 
do business firms effect combina- 
tions? 

(b) Outline the distinguishing 
features of the several methods used 
by corporations to combine their 
businesses. 


(c) Illustrate the difference be. 
tween vertical and horizontal com- 
binations. Y our answer should show 
clearly the type of problem each 
method is especially fitted to solve. 


Answer 


Business firms combine to: 

(1) eliminate or reduce competi- 
tion; (2) get control of prices; (3) 
secure better control over supply of 
raw material; (4) effect operating 
efficiencies through large scale op- 
erations; (5) obtain manufacturing 
facilities, patents, franchises, etc,; 
(6) acquire supplementary or com- 
plementary products to fill out a 
“line”; and (7) secure established 
distribution channels. 

(b) The distinguishing features 
of the methods used to combine busi- 
nesses are: 

(1) A merger is effected when 
one business absorbs another and the 


absorbed organization loses its 
identity. 
(2) In a consolidation two or 


more companies join in the creation 
of a new corporation to which each 
old company transfers its property 
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and gives up its own separate iden- 
tity. 

(3) A holding company is a non- 
operating company that acquires the 
stock control of other companies 
and is in a position to act in a man- 
agerial capacity over all. 

(4) A lease—whereby one com- 
pany obtains possession and use of 
the property of another for an agreed 
period of time. 

(5) A trust in which sufficient 
voting stock of two or more com- 
panies is turned over to trustees who 
exercise centralized control. 

(c) Vertical combinations are 
those which integrate the various 
stages of the production process such 
as combining the source of raw ma- 
terial, the manufacturing plants, 
and the distributing organization. 
Such combinations are intended to 
prevent bottlenecks and capture or 
eliminate the profits of suppliers, pre- 
fabricators, distributors, etc., e.g., 
an automobile manufacturer may ob- 
tain control of iron mines, steel mills, 
manufacturers of engines, bodies and 
parts, assembly plants, and sales out- 
lets. 

Horizontal combinations are those 
limited to a given stage of produc- 
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tion or distribution, such as a com- 
bination of several sources of supply, 
or a combination of distribution 
channels. The former would give 
greater assurance of control of sup- 
ply and the latter would give control 
over price. 


QUESTION VII 


The Fidelity Bonding Company 
that covers “D's” employees .says 
that one of the principal causes of 
loss is over-payment of obligations 
and much of this could be prevented 
by the use of a voucher system. 

(a) Explain how a voucher sys- 
tem designed to prevent over-pay- 
ment of obligations should operate 
as part of “D’s’” accounting pro- 
cedure. Your answer should include 
a description of the records and ac- 
counts necessary to the effective 
functioning of the system. 

(b) Would a trial balance taken 
from “D’s” records reveal whether 
or not a voucher system is in opera- 
tion? State why or why not. 

(c) In addition to preventing 
over-payment, what advantages 
should be obtained from the installa- 
tion of a voucher system? 


Answer 


(a) A voucher system designed 
to prevent the over-payment loss 
suffered by “D” would require a 
separate written authorization for 
the payment of each invoice, filed by 
due date in a separate Voucher File. 
From each voucher an entry would 
be made in the Voucher Register 
indicating the proper expense ac- 
count to be debited with a credit for 
like amount to the Vouchers Payable 
(takes the place of Accounts Pay- 
able) account. When the vouchers 
come due, as indicated from the 
voucher file, a check should be pre- 
pared and entered in the Check Reg- 
ister. This entry records the credit 
to cash with a debit to Vouchers 
Payable for the same amount. At 
the same time, in the Voucher Reg- 
ister a record is made of the check 
number and date of check used in 
payment of the voucher. When paid, 
the voucher’ should be transferred 
to a “dead” or “paid” file. 

At the close of each accounting 
period column totals should be 
posted to the Vouchers Payable Ac- 
count (control account) from the 
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Voucher Register and the Check 
Register. The balance of the Vouch- 
ers Payable Account is the amount 
of unpaid vouchers at that date, a 
detailed summary of which can be 
prepared from the Voucher File. 

Overpayments under this system 
would be possible only through col- 
lusion or mistake. 

Of course, a voucher system is not 
always as simple to operate as this 
description implies, e.g., if a vouch- 
ered invoice requires adjustment be- 
fore payment, due to returns of mer- 
chandise, partial payments, or pay- 
ment by note, special treatment of 
the voucher in question is necessary. 
In the case of purchase returns 
and partial payments, the original 
voucher is cancelled and the entry 
recording the voucher in the Voucher 
Register offset by a red ink entry 
identical with the entry first record- 
ing the voucher. Another voucher is 
then prepared, and the facts recorded 
in the Voucher Register to reflect 
the current conditions. 

(b) Unless the title of a control 
account helped to identify it as part 
of a voucher system, it is not likely 
that a trial balance would reveal the 
existence of a voucher system. Inas- 





control account, its presence in the 
trial balance would supply the an- 
swer. 

(c) Other advantages to be 
gained by the installation of a 
voucher system are: 

(1) By giving separate treatment 
to each invoice it prevents misunder- 
standings that arise from grouping 
various items. 

(2) When the vouchers are filed 
by due date it prevents delays in 
payments that result in loss of dis- 
counts due to oversights. 

(3) Such a file also enables the 
treasurer’s department to know 
when he should be in a position to 
pay bills and he can schedule any 
necessary financing more efficiently. 

(4) Requiring the written au- 
thorization for payment makes those 
in authority realize their responsi- 
bility more fully. This leads to more 
intelligent planning of commitments. 

(5) If sufficient information is 
given in each of the entries in the 
voucher register, it may take the 
place of the accounts payable ledger 
thus reducing record keeping. 

(6) Can localize errors and fix 
responsibility for each commitment. 

(7) Guarantees immediate re- 
cording of all liabilities and elimi- 
nates danger of omission of small 
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(8) Facilitates internal checking 
systems. 


QUESTION VIII 


As a heavy and continuous bor. 
rower from commercial banks “A” 
is told he should watch excess bank 
reserves and bank liquidity, espe. 
cially during a period such as the 
past eighteen months when commer- 
cial loans of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System increased 
nearly 50%. 

(a) Explain fully the meaning of 
the expression “excess bank re. 
serves” and indicate, with reasons, 
whether or not a bank borrower 
should become alarmed if “excess 
reserves” decline to a very low fig- 
ure. 

(b) Would the above-mentioned 
increase in commercial loans have 
a tendency to cause excess bank re- 
serves to increase or decrease? Ex- 
plain the process that supports your 
conclusion, 


Answer 


(a) Members of the Federal Re- 
serve System are required to carry 
a certain minimum percentage 
(which varies with their location as 
central reserve city, reserve city or 
country banks) of their deposits with 
the Federal Reserve Banks and to 
the extent the reserves thus depos- 
ited exceed the requirement they 
are known as “excess bank re- 
serves.” 

If the “excess” declines to a very 
low figure, it may be an indication 
that banks are finding profitable em- 
ployment for all available funds and 
since no interest is paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, they permit 
their reserve balances to fall close 
to the legal minimum. This may in- 
dicate a decline in idle credit and 
alarm those who fear a higher in- 
terest rate or more restrictive exten- 
sion of credit. However, it is not 
cause for general alarm because of 
the various devices, especially sale 
of government obligations, available 
to replenish reserves. Moreover, the 
present reserves required by the 
Federal Reserve Board are above 
the statutory minimum and _ the 
Board has the power to reduce them. 
Perhaps the most important thing 
to observe in this connection is the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

(b) Other things being equal, an 
increase in commercial loans should 
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end to decrease excess bank re- 
ves. When a loan is made by a 
bank, a debit is made to “loans” and 
, credit is made to “deposits.” Re- 
rves are based on the amount of 





S bor. fse PS eae 
5 <4» [ deposits. Thus as deposits increase 
bang [in amount, the member bank must 
espe. [have more on deposit with the Fed- 
1S the eral Reserve Bank. As the required 
wmer. reserve increases, It will reduce the 
Of the [excess reserve. 
“sed TF QUESTION IX 
ng of “ER” and his two sons own a 
> vee Esmall but rapidly growing manufac- 
sons, [twing concern. Heretofore a os 
ower [own capital has been sufficient to 
rcess [take care of all the financing, but 
' fig- [rising inventory costs make it im- 
perative for him to borrow funds so 
oned Whe decides to seek a loan from a 
have ‘commercial bank. Since this is the 
> 1¢- frst time he has resorted to bank 
Ex- borrowing he would like to know 
your how to determine which of several 
hanks he should approach and what 
financial facts he would have to sup- 
ply to it. 
(a) Advise “E” about the various 
Re- features he should consider in select- 
ry ing a bank for the above described 
age ft purpose and indicate the significance 
1 aS of cach item you mention. | 
or (b) When he seeks the loan, what 
ith financial information about his man- 
to | wacturing concern should he be pre- 
08- pared to furnish the bank? Explain 
ey briefly the significance of each item. 
re- 
Answer 
Ty 
on (a) For the sake of safety, “E” 
n- should know about the financial 
nd soundness of the bank and whether 
d- or not it is a member of the Federal 
lit Deposit Insurance Corporation. For 
se obvious reasons, the officers should 
n- have a reputation for fair dealing. 
id They should also be familiar with 
1- ‘E’s” type of business so they would 
1- understand his problems and give 
rt him good financial advice. It may 
of also be important to know whether 
e the bank is a member of the Federal 
e Reserve System, subject to its super- 
e visory control and enjoying its privi- 
e leges. 
; (b) “E” should be prepared to 
. funish the bank with at least a re- 
; cent balance sheet and income state- 
ment. From the balance sheet his 
het worth” could be ascertained and 
the “current ratio” calculated. The 
mportance of the former is obvious 
and the latter is a measure of the 








extent to which liquid assets offset 
obligations that must be paid in the 
near future. From the income state- 
ment, the “operating ratio” can be 
calculated. This will indicate how 
much “E” must spend for each dol- 
lar of sales he makes. Sales figures 
may be compared with inventory in 
order to ascertain rate of turnover. 
Whether or not a bank is helping 
to finance slow moving or fast mov- 
ing inventory is of major conse- 
quence, especially when the prices 
are high. If “E” has balance sheets 
and income statements for prior pe- 
riods a comparison may be made to 
show the trends in the above figures 
and ratios. Additional financial items 
about which the banker might ask 
are: how assets were valued; who 
made up the statements ; credit pol- 
icy; volume of unfilled orders; and 
the extent to which the various in- 
surable hazards of the business are 
covered by insurance. Since the 
business is a family affair it would 
be in order to inquire about their 
other resources and debts and espe- 
cially about their life insurance. 


QUESTION X 


“F,” aged thirty, has two depend- 
ents—a wife and one child, aged 
three. The corporation which em- 
ploys him as a clerk announces that 
in lieu of a pension plan it will con- 
tribute monthly, 5% of an em- 
ployee’s salary, toward the purchase 
of the common stock of the corpora- 
tion, at the prevailing market price, 
on the first of each month, providing 
the employee contributes a like sum. 
“F” already has personal financial 
problems and doesn’t see how he can 
take advantage of this offer. 

(a) Describe briefly the principal 
causes of personal financial difficul- 
ties that are to a large extent within 
the control of the individual. 

(b) Outline the circumstances 
under which each of the several 
methods of making payments for 
family purchases might be regarded 
as appropriate. Give an illustration 
of the appropriate use of each. 

(c) Assume “F” solves his finan- 
cial troubles so that he can make the 
5% contribution necessary to ob- 
tain the benefits of the above propo- 
sition. Before relying on the above 
described proposition as a substitute 
for a pension plan, what factors 
should “F” take into consideration? 
Indicate the significance of each fac- 
tor you mention. 


Answer 


(a) Principal causes of financial 
difficulties within the control of the 
individual are: 

(1) Lack of expense control 
through a budget that is planned 
and followed. 

(2) Unwise buying, such as pur- 
chase of articles of the luxury class 
when they cannot be afforded, or the 
making of financial commitments at 
a time or of a size that is not in 
proper reiationship to present and 
future earning power. Most of this 
is the adoption of too high a standard 
of living. 

(3) Bad personal habits such as 
gambling. 

(4) Failure to build up an emer- 
gency reserve. 

(b) Methods of making payment 
for family purchases and their ap- 
propriate uses are: 

(1) Cash payments which should 
be made for all items that are neces- 
sities of daily or regular occurrence. 

(2) Open book account credit, 
commonly referred to as a charge 
account, which is settled monthly. 
Inasmuch as the items purchased in 
this manner are likely to be necessi- 
ties, the financial ability to meet the 
obligation should be absolutely cer- 
tain and the account should be used 
primarily as a matter of convenience. 

(3) The installment plan, in 
which payments are spread over a 
considerable period of time may be 
used for consumers durable goods 
of the necessity variety that are pur- 
chased infrequently, such as washing 
machines, refrigerators, etc. The in- 
stallment plan may also be used to 
amortize a mortgage on a home. 

(c) Before relying on this propo- 
sition as a substitute for a pension 
plan “F” should consider the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The value of shares of stock 
is ordinarily subject to wide fluctua- 
tion. 

(2) There is no assurance of any 
regularity of income from the stock. 

(3) It is speculative in nature 
and there is no certainty of principal 
at any future time, even though the 
stock may be marketable. 

(4) There is no diversification, 
all the risk is in one venture. _ 

A pension plan should be certain 
of its ability to pay fixed amounts on 
specified dates and on account of the 
above characteristics, shares of stock 
have ordinarily been regarded as un- 
suitable for such purposes. 
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EARNINGS (NSURANCE 


WILL S. ELLIS 


ance selling today are without 

question in the field generally 
referred to as earnings insurance. 
By earnings insurance we refer to 
direct and contingent business inter- 
ruption, rent and rental value, extra 
expense, machinery breakdown, etc. 


T* greenest pastures in insur- 


The Easiest Sales 


The greenest of these green pas- 
tures will be found among an agent’s 
own accounts——insureds that are his 
customers now and that are already 
carrying business interruption in- 
surance with him. 

A study of business interruption 
losses in the Middle West (which 
includes thousands of losses) indi- 
cates that during the year 1945 the 
average cO-insurance penalty was 
29.43. During 1946 the average 
penalty was 30.66%, and during 
1947 the average co-insurance pen- 
alty was 36.7%. Those figures in- 
dude factory, oil, grain, and other 
association losses on which the co- 
insurance penalty was much lower 
than these averages. Thus, on our 
mine-run business the co-insurance 
penalties are even greater than these 
figures indicate. 

All salesmen agree that the most 
difficult phase of selling is in secur- 
ing and holding proper entree to 
accounts, and that the most profit- 
able and easiest sales come from the 
full development of their present 
customers’ needs. 


Recheck Figures 


It is reasonable to assume that 
every agent can increase his busi- 
hess interruption commissions by at 
least 50% if he will simply recheck 
the figures on his own business in- 
terruption accounts. This is not only 
the greenest of all green pastures, 
but it is an obligation owed to cus- 
tomers. 

The second greenest pasture is 
also among an agent’s own accounts. 
We find that the vast majority of 
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gigantic business operations, both 
mercantile and manufacturing, now 
have business interruption insur- 
ance. On the other hand, very few 
of the smaller businesses, either man- 
ufacturing or mercantile, are carry- 
ing business interruption coverage. 
It also develops that in most cases 
that type of coverage has never been 
explained to them. 


Smaller Businesses 


In talking to accounts of that size, 
however, it is instantly apparent that 
to them the earnings derived from 
their business, even though it may 
be a small business, are relative in 
importance to the earnings of large 
businesses to its owners. We find 
that small merchants and small man- 
ufacturers are just as interested in 
business interruption coverage and 
just as willing to pay the premium 
for such protection as are the larger 
risks. 

The next question is: How many 
accounts do we have on our books 
to whom some form of earnings in- 
surance applies, but to whom we 
have never explained or tried to sell 
that vital form of coverage? 
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The third green pasture is the 
use of these types of insurance as 
entrees to new accounts. From long 
experience we know that the best 
entering wedge to the confidence of 
a prospective insured is a discussion 
of earnings insurance. 

These prospects have invested 
their money in their businesses for 
no other purpose than the profits 
they hope it will yield. Naturally, 
then, every move they make is care- 
fully weighed in that respect. They 
realize that, at best, business is a 
gamble ; nevertheless, since manage- 
ment cannot control losses from the 
perils which we customarily insure, 
they listen intently to our explana- 
tion of how such losses can be pro- 
tected under insurance contracts. 


An Entering Wedge 


They may regard workmen’s 
compensation, liability, and property 
insurance as necessary evils; how- 
ever, since earnings on their invest- 
ment is their principal concern, any 
means of guaranteeing those earn- 
ings will in every case attract and 
hold their interest to such extent 
that it may lead to other insurance 
even though you may not immedi- 
ately get an order for the business 
interruption coverage. Incidentally, 
can you imagine a better way to 
impress a prospective insured than 
to discover a 40% co-insurance de- 
ficiency in his business interruption 
insurance—or a quicker way to lose 
one of your own accounts than to 
have someone else make this dis- 
covery and tell your insured of your 
neglect in this respect? 

The only answer is to: 

1. See that your own accounts are 
fully covered. 


2. See that your small insureds 
have business interruption, rent or 
other applicable forms of earnings 
insurance fully explained to them. 

3. Then—use those same wedges 
to attract new accounts to your 
books. 


From an address before the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 
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defaults, the company may sue for 
this as for any other debt. Commis- 
sions run 10 and 20% per annum in 
the Provinces, and in Paris the 
general rate is 25% per annum. 


Commissions Discounted 


As the French system is to dis- 
count commissions at the inception 
of the policy this results very often 
in a commission of 200% of the first 
year’s premium being paid. The 
system makes it extremely difficult 
for new companies to gain an entry 
into the French insurance market, 
since the majority of the risks only 
come up for renewal on a fresh con- 
tract once every ten years, and a 
considerable period is necessary for a 
company to build up a portfolio. As 
a result of this the business gains in 
stability, but there are disadvantages 


to the companies as well, When, for 
instance, the hazards of a risk in- 
crease during the currency of a 
policy it is often a nice point for the 
company to decide whether it is 
better to cancel the risk and lose the 
commission which it has already 
paid, since return commissions are 
not recognizable, or continue with 
the risk in the hope that a loss will 
not occur. Owing to the long term 
contracts most of the foreign com- 
panies operating in France are con- 
tent either to deal with mercantile 
and industrial business only or to 
give an undertaking to the French 
Government that they will not 
transact direct business, and obtain 
their French business by way of 
reinsurance from a French company. 

Since World War II the business 
has been partially nationalized 
though its management remains in 
the hands of the former officials. 
Foreign companies trading in France 





RULES FOR WRITING INSURANCE 
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In the special charter granted to 
Ohio Farmers in 1848 are such inter- 
esting requirements as these....That 
insurance might not be written “in 
cities and villages where the popu- 
lation exceeds 1200 inhabitants”; 
that no insurance might be written 
on “buildings wherein steam is used 
for propelling machinery”; that in- 
surance might not be made “on any 
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property or building that is exposed 
by other properties or buildings”; 
that “the company shall not make 
insurance on any one risk exceeding 
$2000.” These were good insurance 
rules 100 years ago and they gave 
the infant enterprise a chance to get 
started in a hazardous business — 
where a lack of caution might have 
resulted in failure, 
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have to cede a portion of their bysj- 
ness to the government reinsurance 
pool. For them the question of 
remittances has proved difficult jn 
recent years. 

The French system applies also 
to the French colonies and the same 
system is found with little modifica- 
tion in Belgium. 


Northeastern European Countries 


The northeastern European coun- 
tries constitute quite a separate block 
as far as insurance is concerned. 
They comprise Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland. These coun- 
tries are still subject to conflagration 
as we know it here. There is much 
frame construction and many of the 
dwellings and buildings are of a poor 
nature. I have myself for instance 
seen in Norway houses roofed with 
sods and the grass growing actively 
on top. The land is barren, formed 
chiefly by rocky mountains with 
steep ravines between them which 
are so deep that they give the 
country its peculiar characteristic 
with its fiords or inland waterways 
where they fall below sea level. 
From the sides of these mountains 
the Norwegian or Scandinavian 
farmer snatches what sort of a living 
he can. The country is wet and hay 
for instance may be seen drying ona 
sort of clothesline because if it is 
left on the ground it will go sour. 
These small patches, which are cul- 
tivated wherever possible, have only 
to be seen to give a visitor an idea 
of the poverty of the soil. And yet, 
despite this, industrialization in some 
of the countries is high. Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark are as well 
developed electrically as any part of 
Europe. Finland is flat and full of 
lakes and rivers. It is still a back- 
ward country with an agrarian 
trade. 

A curious feature exists in these 
countries of issuing joint policies by 
which the leading company inserts 
in its policy the names of the other 
companies assuming part of the risk. 
The joint policy takes the place of 
one large policy reinsured by other 
companies. This has the disadvan- 
tage that the leading company can 
change the amount at risk of the 
companies associated with it and so 
deprive them of their business. In 
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Denmark and Sweden in addition 
io this we find that the business is 
subject to heavy mutual competition. 


Central European Countries 


The next group of countries which 
ye have to consider are the Central 
European countries comprising Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Hungary and the rest of the Balkan 
Sates. In central Europe today 
there is in comparison with pre-war 
years very little direct business being 
yritten by foreign companies. It is 
mostly in the hands of national com- 
panies where the business has not 
heen nationalized. A certain amount 
of reinsurance business is transacted 
tut this with the present unsettled 
conditions is not a free market and 
many complexities arise in connec- 
tin with such continental reinsur- 
ance business. 

Germany for the time being is of 
course not a competitor in the rein- 
surance market although she did 
handle quite a volume of European 
reinsurance business prior to World 
War II. Before the war of 1914— 
1918 the Germans had succeeded in 
obtaining almost a monopoly of 
reinsurance and there were several 
German companies which specialized 
in this class of business. With low 
expenses of management and effi- 
cent organization they managed the 
business on an extremely small mar- 
gin of profit. The outbreak of the 
Great War left the British companies 
wih no alternative reinsurance 
market and it is only since *1914 
that the London market has grown 
up for this class of business. The 
German companies have never re- 
ganed their old pre-eminence. 


Russia 


Prior to the Great War this coun- 
try was one in which the foreign 
companies did a considerable amount 
of business, though later the laws 
of Russia made it necessary to trans- 
act this by way of reinsurance. As 
there were, however, only about 13 
Russian companies transacting busi- 
Ness at all and these were mostly 
soundly managed, this did not pre- 
sent any difficulty, but in 1918 all 
this changed, and I well remember 
the intricate litigation with reference 
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to reinsurance treaties which took 
place between British and Russian 
interests, in some cases proving very 
costly to the British companies. The 
difficulty was that with the outbreak 
of the revolution it was impossible 
to give notice of the termination of 
treaties and, while these treaties had 
to be replaced, years later it was 
held that the lack of notice still con- 
stituted cessions to the Russian com- 
panies and business had to be paid 
for twice over. Since the revolution 
the Soviet Government has under- 
taken all insurance business itself 
and no one appears to be too clear 
as to what has happened from that 
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time or what the history of Russian 
insurance has been. It is certain that 
at the present time foreign companies 
have no commitments or relations 
with Russian insurance. 


Spain 


Up to 1936 Spanish business had 
proved profitable and there were 
quite a number of foreign companies 
transacting business there apart from 
the Spanish ones. Following the tur- 
moil of the revolution and up to the 
outbreak of World War II condi- 
tions in. Spain had practically elimi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Other Lands—Continued 


nated direct trading by British of- 
fices and very little reinsurance 
business was being accepted. Today, 
however, there is a freer trading in 
the reinsurance market of Spanish 
business. 

This, I think, pretty well explores 
the Continent of Europe. 


General Foreign 


Passing on to other parts of the 
world we again come back and find 
ourselves confronted by the Fire 
Offices’ Committee (Foreign) which 
is dominant in the general foreign 
field. Its biggest contribution to 
stability is its standard policy form 
known as the Uniform Policy Con- 
ditions. This policy is in use in wide 
areas and in certain other places with 
only minor modifications. Uniform 
policy conditions are used every- 
where except in Australia, New 
Zealand, Mexico, Chile, Japan, and 
The Argentine Republic. The policy 
form is based on the Anglo-Saxon 
common law of insurance and con- 
tains a provision by which it may be 
cancelled by either party at any time, 
which has been borrowed from the 
New York Standard conditions with 
which you are familiar. 

It also contains a clause excepting 
loss from earthquake. This clause 
has probably been giving more 





trouble than any other clause in the 
policy conditions. It is almost im- 
possible to draft an earthquake 
clause which local courts will not 
find that they are able to set aside 
in the event of a major earthquake 
disaster occurring. The companies 
are always trying to improve upon 
the wording but no one can yet say 
that they have been successful in 
totally avoiding this liability. The 
latest form of the clause pretty well 
stood the test in the Japanese earth- 
quake at Tokyo in 1923, but it was 
then considered advisable to return 
premiums rather than contest it in 
the court and the companies made 
considerable payments at that time. 


China 


You will find the uniform policy 
conditions in use all the way along 
the great trade routes of the East, 
from the bazaars at Alexandria and 
the Egyptian business down through 
the Suez Canal to India and on to 
China. This brings us to one of 
the most fascinating countries of the 
world, which has also its own fas- 
cination in insurance. I suppose the 
chief characteristic of Chinese busi- 
ness is that no white man has ever 
been able to discover where the 
commissions disappear. By our 
standards they seem to be enormous 
ranging up to as much as 85% and 
90% of the premium, but in China 
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of Sickness after 2 years 
















there are a lot of mouths to be fg 
and many relations have to be carec 
for and the premium can always fy 
fixed accordingly. Chinese busines 
has formed a very important part of 
the foreign market, but with the 
collapse of the currency and the 
lengthy war trouble this has g 
course degenerated into a shadoy 
of its former self, and it is almog 
impossible for British or American 
companies to operate satisfactorily, 

Another peculiar thing aboy 
China is that all debts are settle 
once a year and companies make 
their collections once a year for thei 
premiums. For these reasons the 
difficulties of composing a. tariff 
which is understandable to the 
Chinese minds are very real. 

Across the sea from China lie the 
Islands of Japan. Sixty years ago 
the white man did a large insurance 
business in these islands but he has 
taught the Yellow Race some of his 
own art and now the white man’s 
company finds it very difficult to 
do any direct business in Japan, 
unless it is by way of reinsurance, 
Powerful Japanese companies grew 
up and there was a complicated and 
elaborate tariff there. Japanese com- 
panies placed much of their treaty 
reinsurance in London up to 1939 
but since the war this business has 
been lost. 

A British commission representing 
British insurance interests visited 
Japan during 1947 but it is yet too 
early to assess the result of their 
efforts. 


Austratia and New Zealand 


In Australia and New Zealand, as 
you might expect, the British com- 
panies predominate. The Dominion 
is highly unionized and the State 
and the Unions have _ together 
managed to obtain and enforce defi- 
nite salary scales and hours of 
employment, to which the companies 
have no option but to conform. 


South America 


The South American countries 
have had most of their insurance 
written prior to recent developments 
in foreign companies, but there is 
now growing a strong local insut- 
ance market and the requirements 
for deposits have been intensified. 
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Argentine insurance of course is 
now nationalized and it is a ques- 
tion of foreign companies transacting 
reinsurance business. Otherwise, the 
hysiness is written on the Standard 
Uniform Policy conditions and pre- 
sents no special insurance features. 


Mexico 


This was also formerly a profitable 
insurance field but under the Insur- 
ance Laws of 1931 the Nationalist 
Government prohibited the transac- 
tion of business by foreign companies 
following upon long and protracted 
negotiations. The Mexican Govern- 
ment wants thereby to foster and 
encourage the growth of national 
insurance companies which will be in 
a position to write all the Mexican 
business. It made it permissible for 
foreign companies to reinsure these 
Mexican companies. The foreign 
companies at the same time that they 
withdrew obtained the return of 
their deposits and refused to reinsure 
the local companies and to provide 
Mexico with a market by which it 
could re-establish itself. Unfortu- 
mately there are signs. at the present 
time of this breaking down, but it 
isto be hoped that it will yet be 
possible to enforce it in order that 
the readmission of foreign companies 
to Mexico may one day become 
practical. 


Lloyd's 


I mentioned earlier in this paper 
that I would refer to Lloyd’s at a 
hter stage. No paper on foreign fire 
insurance would be complete without 
areference to this unique institution 
which is usually referred to in this 
country as “London Lloyd’s” and 
about which a great deal of miscon- 
wption seems to exist. Lloyd’s is 
tot an insurance company ; Lloyd’s 
San aggregation of individuals each 
iderwriting risks for their own 
acounts through one central under- 
witing room in London, with the 
wnique feature that the policy of each 
ilividual is subject to audit by 
llyd’s Stamping Office and the 
members of Lloyd’s in the aggregate 
flarantee the liabilities of any 
Uoyd’s policy which may be issued, 
ereby extending the collective 
‘curity of all the underwriters to 
te individual responsibility of any 
me underwriter, should he fail. 
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pays the bills. 





hat about additional living ex- 
penses when fire or disaster drives you 


from your home? When you carry Addi- 


tional Living Expenses Insurance . . . it 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
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A visit to Lloyd’s is interesting. 
Lloyd’s underwriters accept their 
risks and transact their business 
through syndicates. A _ syndicate 
constitutes several members with one 
underwriter acting for them at the 
same time, sitting at a small desk 
surrounded by his brokers. One 
moment he accepts a risk, another 
moment he pays a claim, another 
moment he takes a premium and at a 
fourth stage he gives a return pre- 
mium on a cancelled contract. Per- 


haps some of you have visited the 
New York Stock Exchange. A 
glimpse of Lloyd’s underwriting 
room is rather reminiscent of it. The 
brokers come and go and the under- 
writers sit and trade from the center 
of the floor. Perpetual din and com- 
motion seem to exist. The room 
which was rebuilt a few years ago is 
already too small and is crowded 
with the various underwriters for 
their syndicates. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Value 
of a 


Good Name 


“Who steals my purse 
steals trash. . . 


But he that filches from 
me my good name 


Robs me of that which not 
enriches him, 


And makes me poor in- 
deed.” 


Shakespeare said it, and we be- 
lieve he would have made an 
outstanding insurance agent. 
For in insurance the value of 
a good name cannot be over- 
estimated. There is no easy 
way to acquire a good name. 
No amount of money can buy 
the confidence and good will 
it inspires. A good name can 
be earned only by years of con- 
sistently sound service and 
prompt payment of all just 
claims. In view of Hanover’s 
end Fulton’s outstanding rec- 
ord we feel that Bard of Avon 
would be the first to pardon us 
for pointing with pride to our 
own good name. 
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THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
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HOME OFFICE 
111 John St., New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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‘The secret of the success of 
Lloyd’s underwriters is their indi- 
vidual freedom, their willingness to 
quote a rate for any insurable risk, 
their guarantee of the liabilities of 
the various members and their low 
expense of management, due to the 
fact that they do not go out and seek 
their business but let their business 
seek them. Their risks are situated 
all over the world and the under- 
writers are a collection of rugged 
individualists. Orginally they con- 
fined themselves to the marine 
market, but, since the First World 
War, one of the great features of 
growth and competition has been the 
wholesale entry of Lloyd’s into the 
fire. and casualty markets as well. 
Lloyd’s takes its name from one 
Edward Lloyd, about whom very 
little is known, except that he ran 
a coffee house and specialized in 
publishing news. Because his news 
service was good the underwriters of 
the day gathered there for coffee and 
have retained his name long since 
Edward Lloyd passed on. It is one 
of the most romantic institutions in 
the history of the financial word. 


General 


I now pass on to a review in 
general of the trend of worldwide 
insurance over the last thirty years. 
As in other walks of life we have 
viewed during this period the growth 
of nationalism, so it has been with 
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insurance. Age 35-45. 
To be located in the 
South. 99-C, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 
7, New York. 











insurance, and this growth of ng 
tionalism has taken two for 
Nearly every country in the worl 
has restricted in some measure the 
right of companies not incorporate 
in its own country to do busines 
there and has made additional me 
quirements with regard to deposits 
It is estimated that for any insurang 
company at the present time to do, 
worldwide business deposits some 
where in the neighborhood of $5, 
000,000 are required. 


It would be idle to pretend tha 
this system of deposits has grows 
up for the benefit of the business 
One of the principles of insurang 
is that the funds of an insurang 
company are available to pay th 
losses of its unfortunate claimants 
and, if these funds are to be held 
in separate compartments and scat 
tered over every country of the 
world and are not available in 4 
central reservoir to pay losses the 
security of the company and the 
principle of its organization is 
thereby weakened. Funds on deposit 
are not in practice, however much 
they may be in theory, available to 
pay losses. They are just so much 
gold buried in the earth. In many 
countries efforts have been made to 
restrict foreign companies by dis- 
criminatory legislation or otherwise. 
Mexico is the best example and I 
have already told you the position 
there, but generally speaking com- 
panies which wish to do a world 
wide business instead of a nation- 
wide business are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to break further 
ground or to hold what they already 
have. 

Another serious feature over the 
past twenty years has been the 
growth of taxation. Insurance com- 
panies seem to be considered suit- 
able subjects for taxation in every 
quarter of the globe and there is too 
little realization that taxes on insuf- 
ance companies find their way back 
to the insured by increased pre 
miums and simply place a bigger 
burden on any community which 
wishes to protect itself from fire 
loss. Reciprocal taxation conces- 
sions to eliminate double taxation 
are .now operative between the 
United States and Great Britain and 
this is a move in the right direction. 


From an address before the American Ass 
ciation of Insurance General Agents. 
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NATION-WIDE 


MULTIPLE LINE INSURERS— 


CONDUCTING THEIR BUSINESS 


ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED 


AGENTS AND BROKERS— 


THE KIND OF COMPANIES 


ACCREDITED AGENTS AND BROKERS 


LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


AMERICAN Nw7 ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE WN COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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N RECOGNITION of higher 

court awards and claim settlements, 
brought about by rising wage levels, 
hospital, medical and repair costs, 
and the general inflationary trend, a 
revised scale of automobile liability 
insurance rates was made effective 
in New York State July 19 by auto- 
mobile insurance companies. On the 
average, the revision produces an in- 
crease of 10.2% for bodily injury 
and 4.8% for property damage lia- 
bility insurance on private passenger 
cars. However, variations in loss ex- 
perience by territories and the crea- 
tion of a new, higher rated class for 
those assureds with a driver in the 
household under age 25 will result 
in greater increases for some car 
owners, while others will receive 
lesser increases or reductions. With 
minor exceptions, a flat 5% increase 
is made on rates for commercial 
automobiles. 





Duplicate records 
faster 
with 
Portagraph 








Use Portagraph to create duplicates of 
“medicals”, applications, claim files, pre- 
mium record cards, and all other insur- 
ance records. Makes up to 60 copies in 
one hour. 


ACCURATE — no errors, no proofreading, no 
correcting. 


ECONOMICAL— photocopies cost only a few 
cents each. 


SIMPLE—no darkroom, no_ experience 
needed; automatic electric timer assures 
correct exposures. 


STURDY—all steel construction, 
enough to be easily moved. 
VERSATILE—copies any kind of record— 
written, printed or drawn on one or both 
sides — white or colored paper, any weight 
from tissue to card stock. 


yet light 


Write for free descriptive folder. Room 
141, Photo Records Div., 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Remiegion Rend 


AUTO RATE INCREASES 


In approving the new sates, 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
E. Dineen said: “Like other busi- 
nesses, automobile insurers are af- 
fected by rising costs. The vehicles 
which they insure today are more 
expensive than in the past and more 
costly to repair when damaged. 
Hospital and medical costs are 
higher this year than in 1947 and 
considerably higher than in 1940. 

“Both the insurers and the Insur- 
ance Department are compelled to 
recognize these mounting costs in 
the rates charged in order that the 
financial stability of the companies 
and the security of the protection 
which they afford may be main- 
tained. In doing so, care is taken 
to place the burden equitably upon 
the classes and territories in accord- 
ance with their separate experience. 
The Department believes that this 
objective has been attained, and that 
the new rates are fair. 

“Rate adjustments of this kind 
should bring home to all of us that 
careless driving and unduly liberal 
jury awards—both of which are 
within the control of our citizens— 
are directly reflected in what we pay 
for automobile insurance. 


Questions Standard Limits 


“It is becoming apparent that in 
light of present day conditions the 
adequacy of the so-called standard 
bodily injury liability limits—$5,000 
for one person and $10,000 for two 
or more persons—is more and more 
in doubt. The insurance business 
will do the public a service by em- 
phasizing the necessity of carrying 
higher limits. It may be necessary 
for the state to reconsider the statu- 
tory limits established for public 
vehicles and, under our Financial 
Responsibility Law, for private 
automobiles.” 

Although loss experience in gen- 
eral has been unsatisfactory, it has 


been poorer on business vehicles and 


those with an operator under the 
age of 25. Therefore, more favor- 
able treatment is given in the new 
rates to private passenger cars 





(Class A-1) driven less than 7,59 
miles annually and with no driver jg 





the-under-age group. In some terrid 
tories, superior loss experience pep 
mits rate reductions for Class Aff 





cars. However the general patt 
is upward. 

The establishment of a new 
A-3 for cars with operators und 
age 25 gives recognition to the bh 
accident record of younger drivers 
not only in frequency of accidents 
but also in severity. The rates for 
this class will be slightly below thos 
for business use vehicles. . Statistics 
of the New York Motor Vehick 
Bureau show that drivers under 25 
years were involved in 23.6% of all 
fatal accidents in the first four 
months of this year, when all acc- 
dents for this group were 18.8% of 
total accidents. Comparable percent 
ages are shown for all preceding 
years for which figures are available, 
indicating that the accidents in which 
youthful drivers are involved result 
in more severe injury than those of 
older operators. A five-year study 
in Connecticut resulted in a finding 
that although only 19.4% of opera- 
tors were under age 25, this group 
had 31.5% of all fatal accidents and 
26.6% of all accidents. A survey of 
1946 experience in Massachusetts 
indicated a claim frequency of 10% 
for cars with drivers under 25, 
against 544% for others. Segrega- 
tion of such cars in New York State 
through the newly-established class 
will permit the direct compilation of 
loss statistics and accurate rate cal- 
culation. 

A large majority of the private 
passenger cars in the state are as- 
signed to Class A-1, which carries 
the lowest rates. The A-3 Class 
and a new A-2 Class comprising 
vehicles operated more than 7,500 
miles annually but with no operator 
under 25, replace a former “A’ 
Class. Business use vehicles con- 
tinue to be grouped in Class B. — 

The new rates apply to all policies 
written on or after July 19, 1948, 
and to all policies effective on of 
after September 1, 1948, regardless 
of when written. 
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Fe affiliated in the Home Fleet, the ten com- 


together under the single seal of The Home. 


This significant step marks another entry in the 
reord of The Home’s continuing effort to pro- 
vide security and peace of mind for American 


property owners. 


To the businessman, homeowner and individual 
this action is important in that it offers the secur- 


iy of a fully integrated company. To agents and 
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producers it affords the advantages and economies 


of simplification and concentration of detail. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
the leading protector of American Homes and 


the Homes of American Industry. 


« THE HOME 


HLCHCEe 
NEW YORK 


FERE * AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 





After the Moratorium—from page 20 


with other associations, or with 
company organizations, any plans 
affecting the business, except those 
that involve directly or indirectly 
the price structure. In the latter 
field considerable care is necessary. 
Because the compensation of a pro- 
ducer is a part of the cost of insur- 
ance, and because producers in gen- 
eral intend to preserve their right 
to negotiate their compensation with 
individual insurance companies, they 
must resist efforts on the part of any 
group to fix arbitrarily the amount 
of their compensation. To be in a 
position to see that other groups are 
not violating the law, producers’ or- 
ganizations must remain both out- 
side the area of vulnerability and 
free of suspicion. 

It is my belief that with competent 
legal advice any producers’ organiza- 
tion can accomplish all its proper 
objectives and protect the interests of 
its members effectively without vio- 
lation of any phase of the federal 
antitrust laws. 


Although what I have said about 
trade associations was in terms of 
producers’ associations, it applies to 
other trade associations in the in- 
surance business such as buyers’ 
groups. Buyers may, I believe, or- 
ganize, expand, present a common 


* front with other organizations of 


buyers, conduct joint studies, dis- 
seminate information, confer with in- 
surance companies, insurance com- 
pany organizations, producers, and 
producers’ organizations, with com- 
plete safety, provided they have 
their activities supervised by counsel 
familiar with trade regulation law 
and keep away from agreements for 
concerted action. 


Impact on the Public 


It is upon the third major in- 
terest in the insurance business— 
the public—that a student of the 
antitrust laws would expect to find 
the greatest impact of the antitrust 
laws, and a wholly beneficial impact, 


because the antitrust laws were en- . 


acted for the protection of the public. 








if you want 5 years’ 
growth in I! 


. GENERAL AGENTS... 








Grow Bigger and 


Faster with Sterling's 
Active Lead Getting Program 
Policyholders Leads 

Biggest First Year Commissions 
Vested Liberal Renewals 

Top Complete Line of H&A— 
including Best Lifetime Income 
Policy in the business; Hospi- 
talization; Doctor's Bills Policy; 
Fastest-Selling Life Policies— 


including Juvenile and new, 
unique Coupon Policy 


All-out Cooperation unique in 
the business 





“\ STERLING 


as solid aud Genuine Aad cfs aame 





The Sterling opportunity is a challenge to 
your ambition because 

... the Sterling franchise in your territory 
can mean MORE MONEY for you right 
now and offers you the greatest oppor- 
tunity to grow quickly, soundly and surely. 
... top men are joining Sterling and are 
working with new enthusiasm for the 
greater success and prosperity that Sterling 
offers. 

. if you have the experience, a proven 
record of success, and the ability to build 
a general agency, the Sterling proposition 
offers you the opportunity for FIVE years’ 
growth in ONE year. 

We'll tell you the answers—quickly. All 
replies confidential. Write wer ee 
L. A. Breskin, President, Sterling Insurance 
Company, 737 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


INTEGRITY 


CHICAGO 





INSURANCE COMPANY E nt 
OMFIDERCE 
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To preserve for the benefit of 
public the advantages that flow fr 
our competitive economy, all agres 
ments and conspiracies to manipy. 
late prices, to rig markets, and other. 
wise to stifle competition were mag 
illegal by Congress through ant. 
trust laws. 

The application of these laws ty 
insurance even in part is, of course, 
a gain for the public. To what e. 
tent the public gains or loses throug) 
state regulation of rates under » 
economic theory diametrically op 
posed to the antitrust laws, is a mat. 
ter of opinion. 

There is one gain the public has 
achieved even though it will not hay 
the advantages of much competition 
either in insurance coverage o 
rates. It has gained a strategic posi. 
tion. If competition is so shackled 
by the activities of price-fixing com- 
panies or by state administration o 
rating laws as to deprive the public 
of proper coverage at proper rates, 
the public can always ask Congress 
to reconsider the McCarran Act. 
There can be little doubt of 
Congress’ answer to an aroused 


public. 
Live and Let Live 


So much for the impact of the ex- 
piration of the moratorium. I have 
tried to present simply the situation 
as I see it from a legal point of view. 
I suppose no individual or group in 
the insurance business is satisfied. 
But the die has been cast and all of 
us whose major business interest is 
insurance and its future under a free 
enterprise system, must unite in 
working out a give and take, live and 
let live plan to give the new system 
a chance. 

I say we must unite and cooperate 
because I believe that failure of the 
three major interests to recognize 
and respect the stake each has in 
this great business will inevitably 
lead first to federal regulation and 
then to complete nationalization of 
socialization. With insurance con- 
stantly becoming a greater factor m 
our changing social concepts, with 
the market unable or unwilling to 
provide insurance required by law 
or even insurance not required by 
law, we would be stupid not to real- 
ize that we may be nearer socializa- 
tion than we think. 
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Insurance companies cannot pre- 


yent federal control and perhaps 


federal appropriation of insurance 
without the whole-hearted support 
of producers and the public. Pro- 
ducers cannot function without sup- 

rt of the companies and approval 
of the public. And the public, be- 
cause it needs the type of service 
competent producers and well-man- 
aged and privately-owned insurance 
companies can provide, will not 
yoluntarily seek socialization of the 
business and the inefficiency that 
would entail. 


No Unilateral Domination 


Producers have no ambition or de- 
sire to run the insurance business; 
but they do wish to have their inter- 
est recognized and respected for 
what it is. With all due credit given 
to the companies for creation of 
sound and secure carriers, it is to our 
system of production that much of 
the credit is due for making our 
country the most insurance-con- 
scious and the best insured nation in 
the world. 

Insurance buyers, I am sure, have 
no desire to run the insurance busi- 
ness; but they do desire a system 
under which those who pay the pre- 
miums may have a voice in suggest- 
ing, at least, what the insuring needs 
of the public are. 

I think both producers and buyers 
believe that complete domination of 
the business by any one of the three 
interests would, over a period of 
years, lead to a lowering of the moral 
level of the business, not through 
guile but through atrophy of the 
sense of responsibility to the other 
interests. 


Cooperation by All Three 


Some of the vital needs of the day 
are education of the public to the 
value of the services of competent 
producers. An effective public re- 
lations program for the business. 
Education of the public to the neces- 
sity of active participation in fire 
Prevention and accident prevention 
effort. These three needs are repre- 
sentative of a large number of com- 
parable plans that require coopera- 
tion of all three interests and that 
must inevitably fall short of the goal 
without that cooperation. To obtain 
that cooperation I believe nothing is 
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Protit... 


The basic incentive force in business — Profit — 
accrues from many factors. Most important of 
these in the insurance field is public confidence 
in the service sold. General of America agents 
everywhere report that this factor — public con- 
fidence in the companies—enables them to close 
sales promptly and profitably. A great majority 
enjoy above-average earnings and profits. 





GENERAL is the leader in providing new 
and better features in nearly every type of 
commercial insurance. 











“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” 





GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, President Home Office: SEATTLE 


Branch and Service Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the United States 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER. 8.C 





needed but (1) recognition on the NEW JERSEY 
part of each interest of the problems COMMISSIONER 


and views of the other interests, (2) 
respect on the part of each interest 
for the stake of other interests, and OHN J. DICKERSON, in the 
(3) willingness on the part of each real estate and general insurance 
interest to meet the other interests business for many years, has been 
halfway. Each of the interests, con- appointed Commissioner of Bank- 
fident of its ability to protect itself, img and Insurance for the State of 
need have no fear of surrender of New Jersey succeeding Lawrence B. 
prerogatives. Carey who resigned some weeks ago. 
Mr. Dickerson maintains a realty 
a an address before Risk Research In- firm in New York City. 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. Rosertson—Presipent 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 


CHICAGO 


175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 


LOS ANGELES 


606 South Hill Street 


Smooth, reliable Reinsurance 
with the Employers provides 
the ease and comfort that an 


underwriter needs to get his 
important job done well. We 
have spent thirty-four years 
building and refining this in- 
dispensable service. 
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Fire Insurance—Agent Held Liable 
for Fire Loss Because of His Failure to 
Procure a Policy of Insurance 
A recent decision by a Texas 
Court should be another warning to 
all insurance agents to be on guard at 
all times against the possibility of 
their being held personally liable tor 

losses. 

“In Burroughs v. Bunch (19A8 
Tex. Civ. App.) 210 S. W. 2nd 211, 
the plaintiff was a building con- 
tractor of Odessa, Texas. The de- 
fendant conducted a general insur- 
ance business in the same City as 
Agent for several companies. The 
plaintiff had a contract to erect a 
dwelling house on premises just out- 
side the city limits of Odessa, on a 
cost-plus basis. It had been the cus- 
tom in the past, in connection with 
the erection of similar buildings 
within the city limits of Odessa, for 
the plaintiff to call the defendant 
and obtain through defendant's 
agency a builder’s risk policy cover- 
ing the building to be constructed 
from the commencement of the work 
until its completion. 


The plaintiff testified that as soon 
a he obtained the contract for the 
erection of the building, he called 
the defendant and requested the lat- 
ter to procure a builder’s risk policy 
for this building, and if such could 
not be obtained because of the loca- 
tion of the building outside the city 
limits, that the defendant promptly 
advise the plaintiff of such fact, and 
that the defendant so promised. The 
loregoing, in substance, constitutes 
the entire conversation which was 
daimed to have taken place between 
the parties. 

After the building was about 
thtee-fourths completed, a fire oc- 
curred which resulted in a loss of 
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several thousand dollars. The de- 
fendant had procured no insurance. 
In fact he had made no effort what- 
ever to do so as he denied abso- 
lutely that he had ever had any 
conversation with the plaintiff with 
respect to procuring insurance for 
the particular building under con- 
struction. 

The suit by the plaintiff against 
the defendant to recover the loss was 
based upon the alleged negligence of 
the defendant in (1) failing to pro- 
cure the insurance, and (2) in fail- 
ing to advise the plaintiff that no 
insurance had been procured. 

There was, of course, a square 
conflict in the testimony of the par- 
ties and this issue of fact was left to 
the jury to decide. The jury elected 
to believe the plaintiff and judgment 
was rendered against the defendant 
for the amount of the loss. This 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 

As it was admitted that the de- 
fendant could have procured the re- 
quested policy had an application 
been submitted, it is hard to believe 
that an insurance agent would be 
saddled with a fire loss under the 
circumstances reported in this deci- 
sion. It is hardly conceivable that 
the agent would not have procured 
the policy if the conversation be- 
tween him and the plaintiff, upon 
which his liability was founded, had 
actually taken place. 


Automobile Liability —Insurance— 
Unusual Negligence Case Involving 
Question of Proximate Cause 


A case involving the question of 
what constitutes a break in the chain 
of causation, decided recently by a 
Louisiana court, should be of con- 
siderable interest to all casualty in- 
surers: Lynch v. Fisher, (1948) 
34 So. 2d 513. 





E. LIPSCOMB of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland 


The facts are most unusual. The 
driver of a truck, covered by a lia- 
bility policy issued by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
parked the truck in a negligent man- 
ner upon a highway. His negligence 
consisted of parking the truck upon 
the paved portion of the highway, 
and leaving the same standing there 
without warning lights and without 
setting out flares. While the truck 
was thus standing on the highway 
a motorist named Gunter caused his 
motor vehicle to crash into the truck. 
Gunter was also allegedly guilty of 
negligence in that he was at the time 
driving at an excessive rate of speed, 
failed to maintain a proper lookout, 
and failed to take any action to avoid 
the collision. 

A third person named Lynch, who 
was the plaintiff in the case, saw 
the collision and immediately ran to 
the scene of the accident. He suc- 
ceeded in opening the doors of the 
badly damaged Gumter car, which 
was also on fire, and in extricacing 
Gunter and his wife from the auto- 
mobile. In further attempting to 
assist the fatally injured Mrs. Gun- 
ter, rescuer Lynch attempted to pull 
a floor mat from the car to place 
under her head as she lay upon the 
highway. In the performance of this 
act he found a pistol on the floor 
of the car. This he removed and 
handed to Gunter. The latter, who 
was alleged to be delirious and tem- 
porarily mentally deranged from the 
shock, fired the pistol at his rescuer, 
the bullet passing through one ankle 
and causing serious injuries. 

Suit to recover for the injuries 
was instituted against the~ truck 
owner, his liability insurer, and 
Gunter, jointly, it being claimed that 
the joint negligence of the truck 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


driver and Gunter was the proxi- 
mate cause of the injuries received 
by the plaintiff as a result of the 
shooting. 

As could readily be expected, the 
defense was interposed by the truck 
owner and his insurer that the negli- 
gence of the truck driver could not 
be the proximate cause of the 
plaintiff’s injuries, as the shooting 
of the plaintiff by Gunter constituted 
an intervening act which broke the 
chain of causation. 

The court, while admitting that 
the truck driver could not possibly 
have foreseen that his negligent act 
would cause another person to shoot 
a third person, nevertheless held that 
the chain of causation had not been 
broken and that the question of 
whether the negligent parking of 
the truck was a contributing proxi- 
mate cause to plaintiff's injuries 
Should have been submitted to a jury 
and that the trial court erred in 
granting a non-suit. The alleged 
temporary insanity of Gunter ap- 
pears to have been a controlling 
factor in the decision. Said the 
court: 


“In our opinion the original act 
of negligence alleged upon is so 
inextricably interwoven with the 
subsequent occurrences involved 
that it cannot be disassociated 
from any of them. Nor can we 
consider, in the light of the author- 
ities cited, the act of a temporarily 
insane or deranged person as be- 
ing such a character of an inde- 
pendent, voluntary and respon- 
sible action as would stand alone 
as the proximate cause of plain- 
tiff’s injury.” 





Insurance Company 


EXAMINATION FOR 
CHIEF ACTUARY 


NATIONWIDE examination 

for chief actuary of the California 
Department of Insurance has been 
scheduled for October 16. Applica- 
tions for the examination to be held 
in such places as the number of 
candidates warrant and conditions 
permit must be filed by September 
25. The position which carries a 
starting monthly salary of $710 re- 
quires broad and extensive actuarial 
experience. California residence is 
not required. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 
RULES 


HE first uniform accounting rules 

in the history of the fire and casu- 
alty insurance business have been 
promulgated by Superintendent of 
Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York. The rules provide for the 
uniform classification of expense ac- 
counts and are designed to produce 
a major improvement in expense 
statistics of fire and casualty in- 
surers. The regulation is effective 
as of January 1, 1949. Promulgation 
at this early date is in accordance 
with a specific requirement of the 
uniform accounting statute, provid- 
ing the companies with a six-month 
period in which to adjust their ac- 
counting practices to the new rules. 

The new uniform accounting rules, 
designed after two and one-half 
years of study, will provide an ex- 
pense accounting program for in- 
surance carriers comparable to those 
long in use in other businesses which 
are subject to rate supervision by 
government agencies. Commenting 


upon the regulation, Superintendent 
Dineen said: “The action taken in 
establishing uniformity in expense 
accounting will be recognized as a 
milestone in fire and casualty insur- 
ance history. It will inevitably pro- 
vide a vast improvement in expense 
statistics, and will make it possible 
for the public, the industry, and the 
Insurance Department to have con- 
fidence that the expense of conduct- 
ing the insurance business is spread 
equitably over all policyholders.” 


MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

is expected to arrange a confer- 
ence of insurance companies doing a 
mail-order business sometime early 
in the fall to compile standards of 
trade practices. The Association of 
Insurance Advertisers, a new trade 
association of thirteen companies 
which conduct most of their business 
in this fashion, has asked for such 
a conference and the Commission has 
their request under study. In the 
meantime, the Indiana Insurance 
Department has ruled that all ad- 
vertising of companies operating in 
the state must be submitted for ap- 
proval before publication. The com- 
missioner states that the ruling is 
directed particularly at mail-order 
companies and that it establishes 
criteria for judging advertising ma- 
terial. 


ADVERTISING PAYS OFF! 


E WHO whispers in a well 
That he has something nice to 
sell 
Will not get as many dollars 


As he who climbs a tree and hollers! 
—Selected. 





Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


State of Pennsylvania 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


CEN AUVAWP— 


FILING SUPPLIES 
1]. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 

. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
63. Fire Protection 

. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

70. Envelopes 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 

89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


aes igen 

116. Advertising Specialties 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98. First Aid Ki 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets - 

100. Promotional Gifts 

107. Recording Door Lock 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 








NEW OFFICE CHAIR 


HE advantages of wooden furniture are 

combined with the modernism of pres- 
ent-day metal furniture in a chair designed 
by the Sikes Company, Incorporated. Its 
gray finish is specifically designed to 
blend with any gray metal furniture. Be- 
ing of wood, it is warm to the touch, free 
from static and has a rich lasting finish. 
Upholstery is of washable, long-wearing, 
non-cracking and non-scuffing all-plastic 
material in red, tan, brown or green. 
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Desk Set 
Conference Desk 
Calendar Bank 
Low-Cost Addressor 
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DESK SET 


ESIGNED by the Serolite Corpora- 
tion as a remembrance advertising or 
good-will gift, this desk set consists of a 
heavy lustrous base in any color, etched 


metal plate in any one color bearing lay- 


out supplied by user, gold-plated swivel, 
funnel and guaranteed fountain pen. If 


desired, an idea sketch for the plate will 
be furnished. 





CONFERENCE DESK 


HIS newly designed conference desk, 

styled in modern functional design by 
the Imperial Desk Company, combines 
construction improvements with comfort 
and efficiency. The extended top (86” x 
45”) allows staff members or visitors am- 
ple leg and knee room. Height is easily 
adjustable between 29” and 30!” by an 
adjusting mechanism which also com- 
pensates for any floor unevenness. Drawer 
pulls are flush to protect shins and knees, 
underconstruction is sealed from dust and 
dirt and file drawers are ball bearing 
mounted for finger touch opening and 
closing. 








CALENDAR BANK 


NOVEL sales aid is the calendar bank 

produced by the M. A. Gerett Cor. 
poration. Nickles, dimes and quarters 
change the day of the month and a 
quarter changes the month itself. The 
ivory plastic case is available in four 
patterns, three of which are {gold-em- 
bossed and one plain. Size 4” square by 
1,” deep. Capacity twenty-five dollars, 
Supplied with a pickproof lock and key. 





LOW-COST ADDRESSER 


— for the smaller office, this 
low-cost envelope addresser does not 
require stencils or plates. Working on the 
principle of a spirit duplicator, it prints 
from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape. According to the 
Master Addresser Company, the tape can 
be prepared in less time than it would 
take to type individual envelopes and will 
print each address about 100 times. Speed 
of up to 20 addresses per minute 's 
claimed. 
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ENVELOPE 


HIS survey was for the purpose 

of learning how envelopes can in- 
crease the acceptance of direct mail. 

Several aspects of the problem 
.. . how can envelopes increase the 
acceptance of direct mail . . . are 
of interest to all those who plan and 
use direct mail. The three questions 
which were the basis of the survey 
are: 
1. Does an attractive envelope re- 
ceive greater or more prompt atten- 
tion than a plain one? 

2. How many of the executives 
to whom the mail is addressed actu- 
ally see the envelopes? 

3. How much effect does an un- 
usually attractive envelope have on 
getting a piece of direct mail read 
that would otherwise have been dis- 
carded ? 

The first approach to this problem 
was made by asking all respondents 
if they would give any greater or 
more prompt attention to direct mail 
received in attractive envelopes. 

Their answers: Greater or more 
prompt attention... 48%; No 
better attention . . . 52%. 

This means that when both mail 
and envelopes get to the executives, 
almost half of them will give the 
piece a better reception if the en- 
velope is attractive. 

Conclusion . . . Attractive en- 
velopes get almost 50% better re- 
ception. 

In order to get a more accurate 
picture of the possible value of en- 
velopes, the next step is to find out 
how much chance your envelopes 
have of actually being seen by the ex- 
ecutives to whom they are directed. 

First, all executives interviewed 
were asked if they saw all their mail. 
Their answers: See all mail .. . 
87%; Do not see all mail... 
13%. 

Notice that the men were not 
asked if they read all their mail. 
An affirmative answer does not mean 
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that he reads it all; it merely means 
that no one but himself rejects what 
he does not want to read. A nega- 
tive answer means that some mail is 
usually rejected before it gets to his 
desk. 

The fact that such a large per- 
centage of the executives see all 
their mail does not indicate that the 
test list is composed of too many 
men who do not have secretaries. 
As shown by the next question, 
more than half of those who see all 
their mail said that they had their 
secretaries open it for them. Thus 
it is not lack of secretarial help that 
causes them to look at all their mail, 
but a desire to see everything and 
decide for themselves what to reject. 

Those men who see all their mail 
were then asked whether it was 
opened by their secretaries. Their an- 
swers: Opened by secretary—54% ; 
Not opened by secretary—37% ; 
Opened by mail department—9%. 

This question was asked as the 
first step in determining how many 
men actually see the envelopes. 
Naturally, some of those whose mail 
is opened before it gets to them do 
not see the envelopes. To find out 
how many consider the envelope im- 
portant enough to be attached to the 
mail after it is opened, those 63% 
who did not open their own mail 
were asked what became of the en- 
velopes. They answered as follows: 
Envelopes disposed of .. . 54%; 
Envelopes attached . . . 34%; En- 
velopes attached if unusual... 
12%. 

The above results indicate that 
these executives attach considerable 
importance to the envelopes. Thirty- 
four per cent have given instructions 
that no envelopes should be thrown 
away before they see them, and an 
additional 12 per cent have unusual 
envelopes saved for their inspection. 

Some envelopes are saved for the 
return address, but regardless of the 


ECONOMICS 


reason, the envelope reaches the ex- 
ecutive’s desk, and has the oppor- 
tunity of attracting favorable atten- 
tion. 

Conclusion . Executives at- 
tach considerable importance to en- 
velopes. 

To answer the third part of this 
problem, the following question was 
asked of those men who see the en- 
velopes addressed to them: 

How frequently does an interest- 
ing, attractive or unusual envelope 
cause you to read a piece you would 
ordinarily reject unread? 


Occasionally 23%; Fre- 
quently . . . 26%; Almost never 
+ohe ees 

These results show that the 


“throw-away-unread” percentage of 
your direct mail can be materially 
decreased by attention to the en- 
velope design. Practically one-half 
of the men interviewed will, at more 
or less frequent intervals, read pieces 
they would ordinarily throw away, if 
they are received in interesting, at- 
tractive, or unusual envelopes. 

Conclusion... The right en- 
velope is seen by 25% more execu- 
tives. So what? 

Out of every 100 executives in- 
terviewed—87 see all their mail ; 32 
open their own mail; 55 do not 
open their own mail; 19 receive 
envelopes attached; 7 receive en- 
velopes if unusual. 

Therefore, 51 of the 87 execu- 
tives see all the envelopes, and an 
additional 7 executives see the en- 
velopes if they are unusual. Then 
59% of all executives see all en- 
velopes; 8% see all unusual en- 
velopes; 67% of all attractive 
‘envelopes ultimately reach the ex- 
ecutive’s desk. - 

Condensed from the booklet, “Envelope 
Economics,” Tension Envelope Corp., 19th & 
Campbell Streets, Kansas City, Mo. As sur- 
veyed by Edward Stern & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., John D. Samter, Director of 


Market Research. Reprinted from Advertisers’ 
Digest. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 





SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 


AGENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


——, 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Caroling 








FLORIDA 





OHIO 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD Co. 
W. F. TURNER, President 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 


THE INLAND AGENCY 


Specializing in 


FINANCIAL ty yet RISKS 
OHIO ON 


Pays You 25% A 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St. First Federal Building 


NEW YORK 


OKLAHOMA 

















ANDREW J. CORSA & SON 


Established 1885 
GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
First Nat'l Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fire — Marine — Casualty 











410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
POGENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


KENTUCKY TEXAS 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Hoey, Evuison & Frost, Inc. 
UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 


118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Att Ciasses oF INSURANCE 
AnD Country WIDE 


INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 





LOUISIANA 











R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 


62 William St. 180 Montague St. 
N. Y. 5, N.Y. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


Efficient Service 


AVENS. DARGAN & COMPANY 
eee Lonagoss~ — 








MASSACHUSETTS 





FAIRFIELD & § ELLIS 


60 Congress St. Mass. 
79 John St., Nee York City 


Sunset hats en teneh itty Congete 


FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 





NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9870 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 

FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 





NEW JERSEY 








HORACE R. FREESTON 
GENERAL AGENT 
1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 


WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 
50 East 42d Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 





T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED [911 
HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Service 











TELEPHONE 
WH Itehal! 3-9660 


THE 
WRIG 
New vonk7.w 1, AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND oun BINDING. 
FACILITIES 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS OKLA. CiTY 


MARINE INLAND 
General Agents For 


OCEAN 





TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 
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WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 





— 





—_——— 


JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C, 4-184! 
419 E. MARTIN STREET 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Secrement Street, Montreal 





UTAH 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilitics 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Cenede, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Board of Trade Bidg. Montreal 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, and. 





CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT —e & _ ae 
Can Representat 
FIRE, MARINE. . CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


| St. John St., Montreal 
ty Royal Bank Bidg., Toronte 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canada | 














FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 








HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 
326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 








Meri piewere J M. Williams J. A. & Games 
Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., 


LIMITED 

INSURANCE BROKERS 

CANADA CEMENT BLDG 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





— 
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“THINGS HAVE CHANGED" 


tis HE day has passed when a 

failure in any other line of 
business can fall back on insurance 
as a last resort,” John A. Diemand, 
President of the Insurance Company 
of North America Companies told 
employee graduates of the North 
America Training School at com- 
mencement exercises. 

“Things are changing so rapidly 
these days that the business of 
Property and Liability Insurance 
definitely reflects the status of a rec- 
ognized profession, in which ‘know- 
how’ counts as much as in law or 
medicine,” Mr. Diemand said, in 
congratulating the class of 63 em- 
ployees who voluntarily completed 
the course. 


AGENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


N REPLY to threatened commis- 

sion cuts, agents in Western Can- 
ada have recommended that com- 
panies first cut their operating costs. 
They suggest the elimination of sub- 
sidiary or “pup” companies and, 
among other measures, that rates in 
many classes of insurance should be 
adjusted on experience ; dual agency 
restriction should be eliminated; 
commission classification of agents 
should be based on services per- 
formed; rating bureaus should be 
confined to rates and forms only; 
and accurate premium and loss rec- 
ords by class and territory should 
be kept. 


INSURANCE EMPLOYMENT 
STUDY 


SURVEY of “Employment and 

Payroll of Persons Engaged in 
Insurance Covered by State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws” has 
been prepared by the research de- 
partment of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies. The 
sixty page booklet, which spans the 
years 1940-1946, consists of many 
tables and graphs covering such sub- 


jects as: monthly employment of 
employed workers covered, total 
wages earned and an index of 


average weekly earnings. 


CONSTRUCTION GAINS 
RAPIDLY 


AY construction contracts in 

the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains reached the highest dollar 
volume of any peacetime month, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration. The $970,789,000 total is 
exceeded only by the June, 1942 
total of $1,190,264,000 which con- 
sisted principally of war-born heavy 
engineering and industrial building. 
The total exceeds that of May, 1947 
by 44% and that of April, 1948 by 
11%. Although all major classifica- 
tions showed in the increase, the 
most pronounced gains were in non- 
residential building. Contracts for 
the first five months of this year 
amount to $3,831,607,000, approxi- 
mately one-third more than during 
a like period last year. 
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DON'T BORE—PUNCH 


LAIM stories appeal to pros- 
pects. People are interested in 
what happens to other people. 
Hand-pick actual claims from your 
file to suit the particular prospect 
with whom you're dealing. For in- 
stance, tell the prospective vacation- 
ist about the traveler who had his 
valuable luggage stolen . tell a 
new car owner about the client who 
wrecked his car the first time out. 
Using actual case histories will give 

“punch” to your sales approach. 
The Marylander 


LET BURGLARS WORK FOR 
YOU 


ATCH your local newspapers 

carefully for at least a week. 
Jot down the name and address of 
each burglary and robbery victim 
in your community. Then, as soon 
as possible, make a personal call on 
all of them who are desirable pros- 
pects. In addition, call on the people 
in the immediate neighborhood. In 
almost every case, you will find them 
without protection and ready to 
listen. Also, do not overlook pros- 
pects in the same line of business. 
For example, if a druggist has suf- 
fered a loss—call on other druggists ; 
if a lawyer has been the victim, call 
on other lawyers. You will find them 
excellent prospects. 

And always remember—whether 
you are selling a residence and out- 
side theft policy, the broad form 
money and securities policy, a store- 
keeper’s policy or any other form 
of burglary or robbery policy, be 
sure to stress the importance of 
adequate protection. When you sell, 
sell enough. 

The Aetna-iser 
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CANVASS WITH A SMILE 


OUR personality will sell more 

insurance than your competitor's 
display of wealth of capital. If you 
know your companies are sound and 
your own service is good, canvass 
with a smile, confident that you will 
get your share. 

Canadian Fire Service and Indemnity 


GET YOUR TAX MONEY 
BACK 


EVERY city, county or state road commis- 
sion has thousands of dollars invested in 
road building equipment . . . equipment 
such as machinery, tools, power shovels, ex- 
cavators, concrete mixers, caterpillar trac- 
tors, graders, rollers, trench diggers, street 
sweepers, sewer pumps, sewer cleaners and 
thousands of other items normal to the main- 
tenance, repair and building of roads. 
Everyone of these organizations would not 
go a day without fire insurance on the main 
storage warehouse in which this equipment 
might be stored while not in use. However, 
because you have not suggested to these 
people how necessary . . . and inexpensive 
. it is to protect this equipment while it's 
in use or out of the storage warehouse (and 
it is often out of the warehouse six days a 
week from 8 to 4) they may carry only fire 
protection for dead storage. If so, you're 
missing commission income on high premium 
business.—Continental Agents’ Record. 


BUILD FOR BOND BUSINESS 


HE question arises, “Where does 

the enterprising insurance agent 
go to get contract bond business?” 
He gets it primarily by cultivating 
the business friendship and con- 
fidence of contractors, by service 
to the contractor and by being his 
insurance advisor in connection with 
bonds and other types of insurance. 
Through continuous contact with his 
contractor prospects, he will be re- 
membered when bid bonds or final 
performance and payment bonds 
may be required by them. 


—News From Home 


Zhe HOME OFFICE 








YOU ARE THE EXPERT 


ANY a householder claims he 
M coesn' need the extended coy- 
erage endorsement, but remember, 
he’s not an insurance man. He may 
be a doctor, merchant, engineer or 
member of some other profession 
not familiar with insurance hazards, 
Sit down with him and go over 
the various hazards one by one and 
give him instances of things that 
have happened along the lines of 
those hazards—in your own com- 
munity if possible. After that, his 
decision is likely to be a wise one. 


Firemen’s Fund Record 


WEAK SPOTS 


OLLOWING are some of the 

weak spots and loopholes an 
analysis may discover in your clients’ 
insurance program: 

Policies incorrectly rated. 

Failure to take advantage of re- 
vised policy forms with broader 
coverage. 

Failure to effect substantial sav- 
ings by taking advantage of term 
insurance. 

Failure to comply with coinsur- 
ance requirements resulting in pen- 
alty to insured. 

Policies covering properties which 
had been disposed of. 

Specific insurance on widely 
fluctuating stocks of merchandise 
resulting in over and under insut- 
ance during certain periods. 

Numerous policies where one of 
two wouid suffice. 

Duplication of coverage and cost. 

Loopholes in coverage between 
existing policies. 

Failure to reduce costs by means 
of rating plans. 

The Employers’ Pioneer 
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SUCCESSFUL 


soon 

come when hard-fisted selling will 

again be necessary, and so I would 
like to preface whatever remarks 
I make by saying I am not talking 
about easy sales; I am talking about 
sales which call for a little thought 
in advance and a little work, and 
which require a little sales technique 
to put over. 

I would draw something of an 
analogy between the work of the 
professional salesman in the handling 
of his sales interview and the work 
of a professional golfer as he plays 
a hole in golf. So my comments 
are grouped pretty much around that 
general thought, playing the game 
of salesmanship, and I have in mind 
that the salesman in the professional 
sense is very much like the profes- 
sional golfer. 

Now a salesman has simple funda- 
mentals that he must have in mind, 
and in exactly the same way that 
the professional golf player, before 
he goes out to play his game of golf 
—and let me put it this way: I think 
the truly professional golf player is 
a good golf player for one reason, 
among others, because he plays what 
Icall arm chair golf. In other words, 
in the ease and the comfort of his 
tasy chair at home, perhaps the day 
before his golf game, he thinks 
through again what he knows he 
must do if he is going to hit that 
ball in a satisfactory way. And I 
submit that the professional sales- 
man, before he ever goes out to do 
aday’s work in contacting buyers 
and handling sales interviews, in the 


Jone wen the time will 
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privacy and in the comfort of his 
office or of his home, should think 
through the things that he knows 
are essential to a professional job of 
selling. 


Three Fundamentals 


What are the simple fundamentals 
of professional salesmanship? I 
would like to mention just three 
very hastily. 

First of all—and this is perfectly 
axiomatic and obvious—a salesman 
must have due regard for his own 
selling personality. He ought to be 
a good listener as well as a good 
talker. I think that a salesman ought 
to have some regard for his hand- 
shake, too, just as a means of making 
a good or a bad first impression. 
You can get all kinds of handshakes, 
from the dishrag type that hangs 
out there and lets you do everything 
you want to with it to the jiujitsu 
type, where you wonder if you are 
going to get your hand back at all. 

Another one of the simple funda- 
mentals of selling is to know your 
merchandise, know your policies, 
know your product. Just as the golf 
player knows every club in his bag, 
knows just exactly when to use it 
and usually just how to use it, a 
salesman, if he has these three fun- 
damentals in mind, will know every 
policy that his company supplies 
him with and know exactly how to 


GLANTS 


from other Fields 





SELLING 


fit that policy to his buyer’s or to his 
client’s needs. 

And the third one of the funda- 
mentals that I would call your atten- 
tion to, know your prospect, know 
your buyer, know your client. Now, 
what do we need to know about a 
prospect or a customer? Everything 
which is pertinent to your handling 
of that person in a professional way. 

The salesman handling a sales in- 
terview ought to have in mind that 
the interview, for purposes of study 
and analysis, is divided into sec- 
tions, and there is a purpose or an 
objective for each of the different 
sections of the sales interview. In 
his approach, all that he is trying to 
do is to make the first sale that any 
salesman has to make in any complete 
interview ; he has to sell himself, so 
he can sell the prospect on the idea 
of listening to him. Or you can put 
it this way, that a salesman has two 
sales to make in every complete in- 
terview. First of all, he has to sell 
the interview. And if you can’t sell 
the interview, you can’t sell your 
policy or your service. And if you 
can sell yourself and the idea that 
you have something of value for 
this customer, this client, then you 
can get his cooperation to go along 
with you and listen to you, and you 
then have a chance to sell the policy 
or the service that you have in mind 
for him. 

What should a salesman have in 
mind in the approach? I think pri- 
marily this: Try to make your buyer 
or your prospect feel, when you ask 


(Continued on the next page) 
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for an interview, that you can do 
something for him. Now you can 
give him something: you can give 
him something in a material sense, 
but I don’t think that is so 
portant. The most important thing, 
the best way that I know of to get 
an interview, is to give the prospect 
the idea that you can help him, that 
you can solve one of his big prob- 
lems, and if you do that, you have 


im- 


taken a very far step in relieving 
the little bit of sales tension which 
is always existent at the opening of 
a sale between a prospect and an 
insurance man. Not always between 
a prospect and every salesman, but 
| think there is something inherent 
in the insurance situation, the feel- 
ing, “Oh, well, | have my insurance 
man,’ or “I don’t want to take time 
now,” or something of that sort, and 
the best way to get an interview is 
to very quickly get the idea over, 
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“Bill, I have something for you to 
think about ; here is an idea I would 
like you to think about; I think jt 
will mean something to you,”—the 
idea that perhaps you are not going 
to make a sale that day. That helps 
to relieve pressure. You just want 
them to think it over. When yoy 
get their and t 
aroused, then you can go on. 


curiosity interest 


Four Kinds of Prospects 


Let me suggest here, I think there 
are four kinds of prospects that you 
will come in contact with. First of 
all, I call the easiest kind of prospect 
the brand or the company prospect. 
May I illustrate that with an auto- 
mobile. A brand prospect in buying 
an automobile will be this type oi 
person, one who has decided to buy 
a car in about the price class of the 
car I am selling. Let’s say back 
in pre-war days I was selling Chey- 
rolets, that would cost around 
$800.00 apiece. If I can find a per- 
son who has decided to spend about 
$800.00 for an automobile, that is 
the easiest type of prospect for me 
as a Chevrolet salesman. All I have 
to do is to sell him my brand or my 
company. 

I will also find people that are 
Class 2 prospects, who have decided 
to buy an automobile but have de- 
cided to spend either less or more 
money than my Chevrolet car sells 
for. I have to do two things with 
them. I have got to get them to 
accept my price class; in other 
words, instead of spending $1,500.00 
or more, or maybe $250.00 to 
$500.00 for a used car, to get them 
to want to spend about $800.00. 
When I have got them there, then 
I have to get them to say, “I want 
to spend that $800.00 for your make 
of car.” 

Now, those are fairly easy sales 
to make, those first two classes of 
prospects. Where the salesmen have 
to have their eye on the ball and 
their mind upon pretty good sales 
strategy is where you find people in 
the last two classes. 


"I'll Get Along" 


I believe the average individual in 
normal economic conditions would 
be a Class 3 prospect for an auto- 
mobile salesman. I mean by that, 
this—dissatisfied with their present 
car but not ready to buy another 
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one. “The old jalopy will run for 
another year or two. I'll get along.” 
If a salesman finds a person in 
that situation, he has three things 
io do. He has to make that person 
suficiently discontented to be willing 
to spend money. In other words, he 
has to build up that discontent until 
he is willing to spend money, and 
if you will observe the technique 
of any salesman, whether it be of 
automobiles, insurance, mechanical 
appliances you use in your home, 
when they find you say “I am not 
ready to do it now,” what do they 
do? They immediately try to get 
you dissatisfied with your present 
condition. 


And then there is the Class 4 
prospect. You find some people who 
are perfectly satisfied with their 
present condition, and they are the 
hard ones to even approach. They 
don’t want to talk to you because 
they are so satisfied. 

Now, the salesman, in planning 
his sales strategy, and as he ap- 
proaches the opening of a sale, has 
to know enough about the buyer to 
be able to classify him insofar as 
his prospect class is concerned. 

Well, the approach, then, is the 
most difficult part of the sale—and 
I have heard some salesmen say 
this, that if they can make the ap- 
proach, if they can get the interview, 
the sale is half made, on the theory 
that if a person is willing to listen 
to you, if you have anything on the 
ball at all, you ought to make that 
sale, 


The Demonstration 


Now, in this handling of the pro- 
fessional interview, the second part 
is the part of the sale that we call 
the demonstration ; and I think that 
word is pretty well chosen, because 
a salesman must demonstrate two 
things. If you are going to create 
desire in any prospect’s mind, I think 
you have got to do two things. First 
of all, you have to create discontent, 
or dissatisfaction. If I had a glass 
of water I would hold it up and I 
would say this: “It is perfectly ob- 
mous that you can’t put any more 
water into that glass until you have 
emptied some of the water out, and 
im exactly the same way, for these 
last two classes of prospects I just 
described, you cannot put any de- 
Site for what you want to tell into 
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NO PLACE 

LIKE HOME 

~ for an accident 


Caution, care and luck are not 
enough. Accidents do happen 
in the best regulated families. 


Remember — more accidents 


occur in homes than in industry 


or on the highways. 











Accidents are becoming more expensive. You can soften the 


blow when they strike by seeing that your client — his family — 


have the best in protection with the broad coverage of a 
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their minds until you have emptied 
their minds of some of the satis- 
faction they have for whatever con- 
dition they are in now.” 


So in this demonstration, the 
salesman first of all has to have in 
mind creating discontent and build- 
ing that discontent up until it is 
ready to motivate the prospect to do 
something about it and then to show 
that your particular service, your 
individual policy, or your line of 
policies, is the best solution to that 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





unsatisfactory condition that they 
can find. 

Now, in giving an effective dem- 
onstration, in creating desire effec- 
tively, there are a lot of things that 
I think a salesman ought to keep in 
mind. More than anything else, I 
am led to say this. Never forget to 
use the eye appeal in every way that 
you can. Too many salesmen depend 
entirely upon the sense of hearing 
of their prospects, and if we keep in 
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mind that, as psychologists tell us, 
about 84 per cent of all the impres- 
sions received by human beings come 
through the eye and the other 16 
per cent through the ear and the 
touch and taste and smell senses, a 
salesman is just dumb and just miss- 
ing the boat if he doesn’t use that 
eye appeal in every way that he 
possibly can. 


Now, of course, you can do that 
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with a good sales portfolio, if you 
have it; you can do it by showing 
sample policies; you can do it very 
effectively just by using your pencil 
or pen and paper during the inter- 
view. You are keeping their atten- 
tion and interest where you want it, 
right down here. So I say a sales- 
man certainly should never neglect 
that. 


Don't Be Too Technical 


There are other things that a 
person ought to have in mind if he 
is going to create desire effectively. 
You have got to do this. You have 
got to talk in terms that the pros- 
pect can understand ; and that, again, 
sounds silly. How would anybody 
talk in terms a prospect wouldn't 
understand ? 

Well, I have heard a lot of life 
insurance salesmen who, by the time 
they talked to the prospect a half 
hour, had the person so confused 
that he didn’t know where he was 
it, because they talked in terminol- 
ogy that the prospect didn’t savvy. 
Premium rates and mortality ratios 
and dividends and all that sort of 
thing are old stuff to life insurance 
men, but they are not so familiar to 
the average layman. 

There is nothing as moving as 
such short words as “home” and 
“faith” and “love” and “friends” and 
things of that sort. So let’s not get 
the idea that we have to talk in three 
or four-syllable words to do some- 
thing. I think the opposite is ex- 
actly what we ought to have in mind. 

And you have got to tell a com- 
plete enough story. That is, you 
can’t leave your prospect in a little 
bit of a mental haze. I believe a lot 
of salesmen, because they don’t give 
quite enough information; perhaps 
don’t use the right words when they 
do, give the prospect such a blurred, 
hazy, indistinct impression of what 
is behind it that along at the close 
of the interview, the prospect is go- 
ing to say, “Well, come back and 
see me some other time. I’m not 
quite interested now,”—not because 
he is really not interested and 
shouldn’t be, but because he just 
doesn’t understand it and hates to 
tell you. 

So clarity in a demonstration is a 
very important thing. 

(To Be Continued ) 


INSURANCE BROCHURE 


HE National 


Casualty and Surety 


Association — of 
Agents has 


brought out an unusually attractive 
brochure outlining the important 


role played by the insurance busi- 
ness in the economic life of the na- 
tion and setting forth the standards 
adopted for themselves by its mem- 
bership. At a time when the in- 
surance business is entering a new 
era and public attitudes toward the 
business are so important it is essen- 
tial that the business publicize the 
vital functions provided by insur- 
ance in furthering individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. The 
brochure is entitled /nsurance—kK ey- 
stone of American Business and has 
been offered to members of the as- 
sociation at cost for general distribu- 
tion. 


business 


INSURANCE STOCK 
PAMPHLET 


NEW _sixteen-page 

“Insurance Stocks—Basic In- 
vestment Characteristics,” has been 
made available by Geyer and Com- 
pany, specialists in bank and insur- 
ance stocks, of 67 Wall Street, New 
York. Background on such subjects 
as the fundamental investment merit 
of insurance stocks, their earnings 
record, dividend record and tax 
status, and their institutional quali- 
ties is given in a clear concise man- 
ner. 


pamphlet, 


CALIFORNIA FIRE RATES 


ECENT reduced fire 

rates in California are being made 
available to a larger number of 
policyholders through extension of 
effective dates. The Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau reports that all re- 
ductions previously publicized will 
be applied to policies dated back as 
far as April 16, 1948. This organi- 
zation, which serves all but a few of 
the fire insurance companies doing 
business in this and other western 
states, last month announced reduc- 
tions in certain California dwelling 
fire insurance, and extended cover- 
age rates as effective and applicable 
to policies bearing dates on and after 
June 16. 
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MARINE RISK .« WAR RISK 


HE question of marine risk 

versus war risk under an in- 

surance policy was decided Feb- 
ruary 24, 1948 in the United States 
District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington in the case of 
Link vs. General Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This case attracted wide interest 
inthe shipping fraternity as the first 
decision on the subject by American 
courts since World War I and aris- 
ing out of World War II when 
Judge Bowen decided May 31, 1944 
that the facts stated in the libel con- 
stituted a cause of action against 
the war risk underwriters. Link vs. 
General Insurance Company, 56 F. 
Supp. 275. The last previous de- 
cision on this general subject was 
rendered over twenty years ago in 
the case of Queen Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Globe Insurance Co., 263 
U.S. 487. 


Mutual Fault 


The facts involved a collision be- 
tween the M/V Eastern Prince, 
owned and chartered by libelants, 
and the USS Roustabout, a United 
States Navy Tanker. The accident 
ocurred at 2:00 A.M. May 11, 1942 
off Campbell River Bluff, Discovery 
Passage, British Columbia and as a 
result of the mutual fault of both 
vessels. After the loss occurred, the 
respondent, General Insurance Com- 
pany of America, underwriters in- 
suring the war risk, denied liability. 
The marine risk underwriters, the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
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pany, advanced funds to pay the loss 
and instituted action in the name of 
the assured and against the General 
Insurance Company of America to 
determine whether the war risk un- 
derwriters insuring against loss and 
damage “as a consequence of a war- 
like operation” (F.C. & S. Clause— 
old form) were liable for loss and 
damage to the Eastern Prince. 

At the time of the collision the 
M/V Eastern Prince was under 
charter by her owners to E. W. 
Elliott and was northbound from 
Seattle carrying supplies and ma- 
terials to Alaska for construction of 
the “Alcan” Highway. The USS 
Roustabout was a duly commis- 
sioned U. S. Naval Tanker, officered 
and manned by U. S. Navy per- 
sonnel and engaged in a _ shuttle 
service betweeri Seattle, Washington 
and Alaskan war bases, her principal 
duty being to carry petroleum prod- 
ucts to the armed forces in Alaska 
during the prosecution of the war 
against Japan. On return trips she 
carried empty oil drums, damaged 
airplane parts and empty munition 
cases. It was on a return trip 
(southbound) that the collision oc- 
curred. 


Judge Foley's Opinion 


Judge Foley, a visiting U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge from Nevada, who pre- 
sided at the trial on the merits, relied 
principally on the previous decision 


of Judge Bowen in support of the 
libelant’s Judge Foley 
stated : 


positic mn. 


“Judge Bowen in ruling upon the 
exceptions to the libel (56 F. 
Supp. 275) carefully considered 
American and English cases on 
the questions here involved. He 
referred to Queen Ins. Co. v. 
Globe Ins. Co., 263 U. S. 487, 44 
S. Ct. 175, as holding that in de- 
ciding whether marine loss is cov- 
ered by a war risk clause two 
principles are to be considered. 
One is that we ‘generally are to 
stop our inquiries with the cause 
nearest to the loss.’ The other is 
that for expediency and harmony 
in the marine insurance world, 
the American courts should fol- 
low the English courts’ decisions. 
The Queen case arose out of a 
collision between merchant vessels 
in convoy and it was held that the 
loss could not be attributed to war- 
like operations.” 


Judge Foley in his opinion re- 
ferred to the leading English de- 
cision on the subject often cited as 
the Coxwold Case, decided by the 
House of Lords June 5, 1942. 

Following the reasoning of Judge 
Bowen, Judge Foley agreed it was 
of paramount importance to keep in 
harmony with English decisions on 
the questions of coverage under ma- 
rine insurance policies and cited 
Board of Trade vs. Hain Steamship 
Co., Ltd., 35 English Comm. Cases 


(Continued on the next page) 
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29 ; (1929) A.C. 534, as being some- 
what similar to the case under dis- 
cussion. 


Conclusion 


In concluding Judge Foley stated: 


80 


“At the time of the collision 
with the Eastern Prince and for 
some time prior thereto and there- 
after, the Roustabout was a com- 
missioned vessel in the United 
States Navy officered and manned 
with naval personnel. At no time 
during this period was she en- 
gaged in carrying commercial 
cargo. The Roustabout’s opera- 
tions and character differ from 
those of the Napoli of the Queen 
Insurance case and some of the 
other cases involving merchant 
ships. 

“Here the evidence shows the 
usual cargo carried by the Roust- 
about in both directions between 
Seattle and the Alaskan war bases. 
The fact that an officer and mem- 
ber of the crew testified that they 
could not specifically describe the 
cargo aboard the vessel at the time 
of the collision seems of little con- 
sequence. We have but little, if 
any, evidence describing the cargo 
aboard the Roustabout at the time 


WHICH COMPANY 


of the collision but we are in- 
formed as to the nature of the 
cargo generally carried by the 
Roustabout on her return trips 
from Alaskan bases to Seattle. 
Considering the facts established 
by the evidence here as similar 
facts were considered in the Roa- 
noke case (Board of Trade v. 
Hain Steamship Co., Ltd., supra), 
we have no right in law or in fact 
to assume without evidence that 
the Roustabout was not engaged 
in the duty of the service of which 
she formed part of the Navy. 
“The collision of the vessels 
Roustabout and Eastern Prince 
was due in part to the action of 
the Roustabout in a warlike opera- 
tion. The damage to insureds’ 
vessel, Eastern Prince, was a con- 
sequence of warlike operations of 
the Roustabout, a duly commis- 


sioned vessel of the United States ° 


Navy officered and manned by 
Naval officers and crew and op- 
erated by the Navy in aid of the 
prosecution of the war with Japan. 
The collision was a result of mu- 
tual fault of both vessels.” 


This decision is of particular in- 
terest on the much debated question 
of whether the courts in this country 
would follow the English courts on 
the war risk question in marine in- 
surance as developed in the Coxwold 
case and subsequent decisions. 
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AUTO RATES HIGHER 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters recently announced 
a revision of automobile liability in- 
surance rates which is stated to be 
part of a countrywide program to 
realign rates by states and by terri- 
tories within states in accordance 
with the most recent available ex- 
perience. 

In North Dakota, rates in general 
are not changed, but a new classj- 
fication of private passenger cars 
has been introduced to apply where 
non-business use cars are operated 
by persons under 25 years of age. 
The rate for this class will be within 
5% of the rate for business use 
operation. There were 61,500 more 
drivers under 25 involved in death 
and injury accidents last year than 
in 1946. It is estimated that drivers 
in this age group were involved in 
more than 25% of all accidents last 
year, although they number well 
under 20% of the nation’s drivers. 

Almost every factor that goes into 
ratemaking has shown a rise. For 
example, hospital costs for the last 
half of 1947 were 20% above the 
1944 level. Repair costs and court 
verdicts have risen steadily. Ex- 
posure to accidents as measured by 
the amount of travel has jumped 
sharply. Nationally, last year 
showed an increase of 9% in private 
passenger car registrations over 
1946. Gasoline consumption went 
up 7%. Highway deaths were low- 
ered, but personal injury and prop- 
erty damage accidents increased at 


least 414%. 


MARYLAND AUTO 
RATES UP 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters on July 26 an- 
nounced that in Maryland, private 
passenger car rates were increased 
on the average 15.3% for bodily in- 
jury and 29.3% for property damage 
liability insurance. For commercial 
cars the property damage rates were 
increased 30% with no change in the 
bodily injury rates. In addition, a 
new classification of private passen- 
ger cars has been introduced to apply 
where non-business use cars are 
operated by persons under 25 years 
of age. 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company,takes pleasure in making 
: this advertising space available for the following announcement: 
y 
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an Iwo scholarships in Fire Protection Engineering are offered by the James S. 
TS Kemper Foundation. These cover all tuition and academic fees for four years at 
a Illinois Institute of Technology. Applications are invited from young men of good 
all address and good moral character, who are high school graduates and who are sons of 
rs. United States citizens. 
to 
“ In making awards, the Selection Committee will take into account the character, 
* personality, physical condition, and high school record of the candidate, who must 
rt be able to pass meritoriously the entrance examination of Illinois Institute of ‘Tech- 
X- _ nology. 
ny 
od ; , os . 
To supplement this academic training and to afford each scholarship-holder an 
te opportunity to earn money toward his subsistence, the Foundation will assist him in 
er obtaining vacation employment with a fire insurance company or inspection bureau. 
nt 
: To enable each scholar upon graduation to put his training to good use for the 
at public welfare and his own advancement, the Foundation will assist him in obtaining 
regular employment at current salary rates with a fire insurance company or inspection 
bureau, in the expectation that such employment will continue for at least two years. 
The James S. Kemper Foundation was established in 1942 by insurance com- 
panies in the group managed by James S. Kemper of Chicago. The purpose of the 
y Foundation is to aid worthy persons to take advantage of educational opportunities 
é particularly helpful to an insurance career. 
Applications are invited also for the Foundation’s Fellowship in Industrial Medi- 
e cine and Surgery at the University of Pittsburgh Medical School, and its Scholarship 
d in Actuarial Science at the University of Manitoba. 
e 
‘ Address: H. L. Kennicott, Executive Secretary, the James S. Kemper Foundation, 
‘ Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40, Illinois. ? 
e 
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Accident & Casualty: /illiam K. Sy- 
nan has been made manager of the mid- 
western department succeeding Hugh T. 
Millard, who has been transferred to the 
head office in New York. 

x *& 


Aetna Life Companies: These changes 
have been made in the claim department 
organization of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company: Charles E. Bulloch has 
been placed in charge of the Atlanta 
claim office succeeding Stuart Haw, who 
in turn has replaced E. L. Young, who 
retired as attorney in charge of the St. 
Louis claim office. Mr. Bulloch’s duties 
as field supervisor have been taken over 
by Willas L. Vermilion, formerly assist- 
ant manager of the New York claim de- 
partment, who has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary. Ronald R. Willey, 
formerly attorney in charge of the Rich- 
mond claim office, has been assigned to 
the home office as assistant to Mr. Ver- 
milion. He is replaced in Richmond by 
E. G. rn, formerly adjuster in charge 
of the Los Angeles claim office. Robert 
W. Smith has left the field supervisory 
division of the home office claim depart- 
ment to assume Mr. Farley’s former 
duties. 

The following four promotions to the 
position of agency superintendent in the 
fire division of the Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company have been announced: 
C. P. Carlson, formerly state agent, New- 
ark, N. J.; William G. Wheeland, for- 
merly state agent, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
and Herbert F. Hausman and Edward J. 
Lester of the home office staff. All will 
headquarter at the home office. 


x *k 


American Casualty: Thomas M. Fuller 
has been appointed manager of the under- 
writing department of the Detroit branch 
office. Robert H. Coffey, formerly in the 
wm al department of The Travelers In- 
surance Company, has joined this group 
as claims manager for the Oklahoma 
service oftice. 
xk k & 


American Insurance Group: An office 
has been opened at 710 Mattison Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J., under the supervision 
of special agent James A. Semple. 
Special agent Charles L. Hobbs, Jr., 
has been assigned to supervise the south- 
ern Illinois field succeeding special agent 


Eugene B. Martineau, who was trans- 
ferred to southern Michigan, a newly 
constituted territory with headquarters 


at Lansing. 
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American Surety Group: C. 
Saine, superintendent of casualty 
Memphis branch office, has been 
pointed assistant manager there. 

A. O. Davis, manager of the Atlanta 
branch office was appointed resident vice 
president, effective August 1. 


x * * 


Appleton & Cox: Robert F. Degener 
has joined the inland marine underwriting 
department. 
x *k* 
Employers’ Group: George Dalziel, 
manager of the New York accident and 
health department, has been appointed 
superintendent of the New York agency 
department. 


x *« * 


Fidelity & Deposit: E. Milton Smith 
has been elected vice president in charge 
of the contract department succeeding 
Sidney M. Hoyt, resigned. 


= & &® 


Fire Association Group: William R. 
Miller has been promoted from cashier 
to assistant treasurer of the companies. 


Se 2 & 


Fireman's Fund Group: Albert E. Trei- 
ber has succeeded Chester A. Swift, who 
retired as manager of the fire department 
of Fireman’s Fund in Los Angeles. 
Howard Worth has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the same depart- 
ment. Garth L. Dill has been promoted 
to special agent in the western Washing- 
ton territory. 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, service 
office is now located at 1200 main Street. 


x«e 


General Bonding: Vincent T. Johnson, 
formerly in the New York City office of 
Century Indemnity Company, has joined 
this company as head of the underwriting 
department. 


* 2 Ff 


Glens Falls Group: Ray WV’. Ryther has 
been appointed special agent for their 
fire companies in the north and south 
central New York field to assist state 
agent Ray Holswarth. His headquarters 
will be in Syracuse. 
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Home Insurance: Edward WW’. Lens has 
been appointed resident secretary of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., division, pa 
Rousseau, formerly state agent, has been 
promoted to manager at Birmingham, 
Alabama, succeeding Cliff G. Key, re- 
tired. Sellers W. Ivey succeeds S. M. 
Bigger, who retired as special agent at 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


kk 
Insurance of N. A. Cos.: John Davis 


has been named manager of the service 
office at Minneapolis succeeding Herman 


Gross, deceased. Mr. Davis was formerly 
assistant to the chief engineer in the 
head office. 

x * 


Lagerquist & Co.: Fred W. Lagerquist, 
CPCU, former special agent in the South- 
east, has entered the local agency business 
at 22 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia, 
under the above firm name. 


x~* * 


National Fire Group: State agent Ralph 
O. Beistle retired at his own request on 
August 1 under the National’s disability 
and retirement plan and supervision of 
the Kansas City, Missouri, office was 
vested in Mearl W. Broockmann, who 
was appointed state agent of northwestern 
Missouri, Eugene L. Packard, who was 
appointed state agent of southwestern 
Missouri, and special agent Robert K. 
Nelson, who will continue to be associ- 
ated with Messrs. Broockmann and 
Packard and will handle the central Mis- 
souri field. James W. Evans, superin- 
tendent of St. Louis County, and state 
agent Alfred C. Gunther will continue to 
handle St. Louis County and southeastern 
Missouri from the company’s St. Louis 
office, and state agent Gunther will take 
over the supervision of a section of north- 
eastern Missouri formerly handled by the 
Kansas City office. 

Marion Dace, formerly in the Chicago 
office, has succeeded C. E. Castle, who 
retired as special agent in the Illinois field. 


“ & 2 


Norwich Union Group: James 4. 
Neilan, formerly state agent in Ohio, has 
been promoted to the position of agency 
superintendent in charge of agency pro- 
duction in the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Phoenix-London Group: Frank G. Berry 
has been made manager of the Milwaukee 
grvice Office succeeding R. A. Kenzel, 
resigned. Don A. Cameron, formerly fire 
gecial agent in Michigan, has been trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee as state agent. 


xk * 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: J. C. Rath- 
mann has been appointed advertising 
manager. In addition to acting as adver- 
tising manager, he will continue his duties 
as manager of the audit and survey de- 
partment and as account executive. 


® fF 


Royal-Liverpool Group: John A. Clay- 
ton has been appointed special representa- 
tive of the inland marine and marine 
department for Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Delaware. 

George T. Bennett has been appointed 
state agent for New Hampshire, succeed- 
ing Merland T. Hower who has been as- 
signed to duties in the New York office. 
In addition to his New Hampshire duties, 
Mr. Bennett will assist state agent Arthur 
R. Ellis in Vermont. 


& & 2 


Security Group: Harry N. Taliaferro 
has been appointed resident secretary, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
to supervise the operations of all com- 
panies of the group in the southern states. 


=x & ® 


The Travelers: George E. Peterson has 
been made vice president of The Trav- 
elers Insurance and The Travelers In- 
demnity Companies in charge of casualty 
underwriting. He succeeds Louis J. 
Kempf, retired. 


+ & 


U. §. Guarantee: George F. Meredith 
has been named to head the newly created 
Pacific Coast department with Hamilton 
W. McComb taking over his former 
duties as resident vice president in charge 
of the western department. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S.: 
Joseph F. Matthai, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the insurance committee for 
the 1948-49 year. Carl N. Jacobs, presi- 
dent of the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, will 
serve as vice chairman. 


xk 


Health & Accident Undrs. Confer- 
ence: Marie Meade, executive secretary, 
has been appointed temporary managing 
director, according to an announcement 
b V. J. Skutt, president of the confer- 
tee and vice president of Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association. Mr. 
Skutt said that Miss Meade will act as 
managing director and treasurer in addi- 
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It’s easy to sell more---because it’s easier to sell the pros- 
pect what HE wants---when you're selling Provident’s 
complete line of PERSONAL PROTECTION plans... 


LIFE e 


ACCIDENT e 


SICKNESS 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 


All written on Individual, Franchise and 


“tailored-to-fit” Group plans. 


Also 


special policies for Railroad Employees. 


plus PROSPECTING AND SALES 
MATERIAL THAT GETS RESULTS 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


: CHATTANOOGA 








tion to her duties as executive secretary 
until a permanent appointment is made 
by the Conference. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive head of 
the Conference for 27 years, died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage July 8. 


& *& * 


Ins. Accounting & Statistical Ass'n: 
To meet the increased demands resulting 
from a rapid growth in membership, the 
constitution and by-laws were revised to 
include three new executive posts—two 
additional vice presidents, a director of 
public relations and a director of exhibits. 
Formerly there was one vice president 
and the duties of public relations included 
exhibits. 

John S. Pieringer, Jr., is the new 
I.A.S.A. president. Filling positions as 
vice presidents are: John Stuart, Em- 
ployers Casualty, Carroll E. Butler, Se- 
curity Fire, Des Moines, and G. L. 
Bannister, Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles. Director of public relations is 
Kenneth M. Hills, American Mutual 
Liability, Boston, and Director of Ex- 
hibits, O. C. Moffatt, National Retailers 
Mutual, Chicago. 


* & ® 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
John T. Richardson of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been made assistant secre- 
tary. The central office, which will be 
run by the new assistant secretary, will 
be in the Insurance Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Miss Helen M. Sarkinson, formerly of 
the actuarial statistical division, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the rating 
bureau of the New York Insurance 
Department. 


* & @ 


New York Mutual Agents: Effective 
July 1, Joseph S. Baldwin, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was appointed executive 
secretary, a newly created post. 


x * *& 


Railroad Insurance Association: 1’. 
Gordon Drysdale, who is manager of the 
Registered Mail Central Bureau of Hart- 
ford, has also assumed the managership 
of this association. 


xk 


Risk Research Institute: Harry E. 
Goodell, insurance manager of Western 
Electric, has been elected president suc- 
ceeding William J. Fitzsimons, insurance 
manager, New York Herald Tribune. 
Other officers for the coming year are: 
First vice president, Ernest L. Clark, 
insurance manager of J. C. Penney Com- 
pany; second vice president, George K. 
Daniels, insurance manager of Continental 
Grain Company; secretary, Peter Drake, 
insurance manager of Schenley Distillers 
Corporation. B. E. Kelley, Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Inc., was re-elected treasurer. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 














Harty S. Tressel, pee Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, FALA W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.ATA 

W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 

Franklin 4020 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


aces. ELLIS & GRANT 


ee > on +’ 
& Ellis Limited 
“INSURANCE. ADVISERS 
440 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 


Associate ces 
Fairfield & Ellis 


at ~—— St. Boston 
79 John St. New York 











WOODWARD and-FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 





MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











NEW EDITION OF 
INSURANCE TEXT 


THIRD edition of “Insurance, 

A’ Practical Guide” by S. B. 
Ackerman, A.M., LL.B., has now 
been published. Thoroughly revised 
and enlarged to 750 pages it com- 
prehensively covers the entire field 
of insurance: life, fire and casualty. 
After introductory chapters on the 
fundamental principles and value of 
insurance, the volume takes up indi- 
vidually each type of policy with its 
endorsements, value and limitations. 
Thirty-one tables embellish the text, 
the latter part of which covers such 
more general facets of insurance as 
investments, state supervision and 
legal interpretation of the contract.— 
The Ronald Press—Publishers. 
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CRAWFORD DEAD 


ILLIAM STERLING 

CRAWFORD, insurance edi- 
tor emeritus of The Journal of 
Commerce, died Saturday afternoon, 
July 17, at the age of 82. Mr. Craw- 
ford, who recently marked his 
twenty-ninth anniversary as insur- 
ance editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce, was named insurance editor 
emeritus last May 6. He continued 
writing feature articles under the 
title of “By-Lines.” 

His career in newspaper work 
covered more than 54 years, most 
of which was spent in insurance 
journalism. “Bill” Crawford was 
named insurance editor of The 
Journal of Commerce on March 17, 
1919, the third such editor in the 
120-year history of that paper. A 
sound and prolific writer on in- 
surance, his articles have formed the 
basis for two books. The first, “The 
Background of Fire Insurance,” was 
published in 1932. The second, “By- 
Lines By Crawford,” was a collec- 
tion of some of his recent columns. 


TRAFFIC DEATH RATE 
LOWER 


LTHOUGH = 13,690 _ persons 

were killed in automobile aggj- 
dents, the traffic death rate in the 
United States during the first five 
months of 1948 was the lowest in 
history, according to a report of the 
National Safety Council. The rate of 
7.2 persons killed per one hundred 
million miles traveled betters the 
previous low of 8.2 for a comparable 
period in 1947, 


MINNESOTA AUTO 
RATES UP 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters has announced a 
revision of automobile insurance 
rates in Minnesota. There was no 
change in the bodily injury rates but 
the property damage rates were in- 
creased on the average 13.6% for 
private passenger cars and 30% for 
commercial automobiles. Establish- 
ment of a new class for cars operated 
by persons under age 25 gives recog- 
nition to the bad accident record of 
younger drivers. 


RATING BUREAU 
DIFFICULTIES 


HE Pacific Fire Rating Bureau 

plans to carry to the courts the 
denial by the California Department 
of a license as a rating bureau. The 
department chiefly objects to bureau 
rules which require members and 
subscribers to pay the costs of cod- 
ing, auditing and other services even 
if they do not use such services. 

The Florida department has dis- 
approved the rating plan for “mul- 
tiple locations, reporting, floater and 
automatic pickup coverage” filed by 
the Florida Inspection and Rating 
Bureau. Among the reasons given 
by the department were: (1) the bu- 
reau is licensed to make filings only 
on property within the state while 
the filing in question includes out- 
side property; (2) the department 
lacks authority to approve a filing 
affecting property outside the state 
and (3) rates from outside the state 
would be averaged with Florida 
rates for use on property within the 
state. 
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U. S. HEALTH PROBLEMS 


N EFFECTIVE solution to the 

Nhealth problems of the United 
States calls for the expansion of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and 
other public health agencies, greater 
study for more effective distribution 
of health and medical personnel, 
hospitals, and rural medical facili- 
ties, and coordinated research on 
heart disease, cancer and dental 
health rather than the enactment of 
compulsory health insurance pro- 
posals, Harold R. Gordon, Manag- 
ing Director of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 
asserted on a radio discussion pro- 
gram broadcast over the Columbia 
network, 

He pointed out the Brookings 
Institution report prepared for a 
Senate Labor and Public Health 
subcommittee concluded that “the 
people of this country enjoy on the 
average the best health of any na- 
tion, that our voluntary system of 
medical care has made greater prog- 
ress in the application of medical 
and sanitary science than any other 
country, and that compulsory health 
insurance was not a satisfactory 
solution to many of our health prob- 
lems,” 


EMPLOYERS’ JOINS BUREAU 


_ Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been  unani- 
mously elected a member company 
of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. The company 
originally became associated with the 
Bureau in 1915 and remained an 
active member thereafter for eighteen 


years, withdrawing from the Bureau 
in 1933, 
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PEACE OF MIND 


HE product which we sell is 

security and peace of mind, and 
the quality of our product is inferior 
unless it provides those values. 
There cannot be peace of mind 
where there is doubt as to the valid- 
ity of the policy, and your committee 
urges the widest possible adoption 
of provisions which limit the in- 
surer’s right to challenge the policy 
and the origin of disability. (From 
the report of the Standard Pro- 
visions Committee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference.) 


WHERE THEY STAND 


Harry S. Truman: “The greatest gap 
in our social security structure is the 
lack of adequate provision for the 
nation’s health. We are rightly 
proud of the high standards of medi- 
cal care we know how to provide in 
the United States. The fact is, how- 
ever, that most of our people cannot 
afford to pay for the care they need. 
I have often and strongly urged that 
this condition demands a national 
health program. The heart of the 
program must be a national system 
of payment for medical care based 
on well-tried insurance principles. 
This great nation cannot afford to 
allow its citizens to suffer needlessly 
from the lack of proper medical care. 
Our ultimate aim must be a compre- 
hensive insurance system to protect 
all our people equally against in- 
security and ill health.” 


Thomas E. Dewey: “I am profoundly 
convinced, after eighteen years in 
government, that government can 
never do any job as well as private 
enterprise. The job of running vol- 
untary hospitals can best be done 


by free individuals, and not by those 
under the constriction of the busi- 
ness of running a government. I am 
against relegating the curing of sick 
people to the dead level of govern- 
ment mediocrity. Three years ago, 
in the belief that government action 
could procure a better health pro- 
gram for our people through general 
health insurance, I procured author- 
ity from the New York Legislature 
for a nineteen-man commission to 
make an extensive study and pro- 
duce a program. I read the hun- 
dreds of pages of research data and 
the hundreds of arguments, and be- 
came absolutely convinced that, in 
the face of all known experience of 
man, such a program would be a 
costly failure and might also tear 
down the standards of the medical 
profession in the process. If that is 
correct for a state, it is even more 
correct for the National Govern- 
ment.” (Medical Economics, May, 


1948). 


—Reprinted from Insurance Economics Surveys 


BLUE CROSS PLANS 


ORE than 30 million people 
now are enrolled in Blue Cross 
hospital service plans, the Blue Cross 
Commission of the American Hos- 
pital Association has announced. On 
the basis of the latest census figures, 
almost 20% of the U. S. population 
and a bit more than 17% of the 
Canadian people are covered by 89 
plans (84 U. S., 5 Canada). 
Hospital Service Corporation of 
Rhode Island continues to lead all 
plans in percentage of population 
covered with 68% of the state’s resi- 
dents enrolled. Group Hospital 
Service of Delaware follows with 
51% of that state enrolled. Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Service in Boston 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Developments—Continued 


and Group Hospitalization at Wash- 
ington rank third with 40% of their 
respective areas covered. More than 
one-third of the population of Coto- 
rado, Connecticut, Ohio, New York, 
and Manitoba are covered by Blue 
Cross plans serving those areas. 
“This continuing rate of growth, 
despite unavoidable increase in plan 
subscription rates caused by rising 
costs, is strong evidence of the fact 
that Blue Cross plans are firmly 
established in the public mind as 
guardians against the unpredict- 
ability of sudden sickness costs,” 
according to a Commission official. 


IF BAD TIMES COME 


rf ANY industry-wide group 
insurance or welfare pro- 
grams will have to be abandoned or 
resort to drastic cuts in benefits 
unless proper provision is now made 
for reserves which will enable the 
continuance of these plans during 
periods of unemployment or layoff. 
“Present employer contributions 
are usually based on a percentage of 


gross wages. Because there is now 
relatively full employment, the pay- 
ments into these funds by employ- 
ers are now at a high level. How- 
ever, with a drop in employment and 
with layoffs, contributions to these 
group insurance and welfare funds 
will be reduced. 

“Because many of these group 
insurance plans cost as much as the 
employer contributions, a reduction 
in these contributions will naturally 
seriously curtail the plan of insur- 
ance or welfare benefits. 

“Employees insured through these 
programs expect and want some 
measure of protection during periods 
of layoff, unemployment, and other 
similar contingencies. Indeed, it is 
during such periods that life insur- 
ance, hospitalization insurance and 
medical care are needed more than 
at any other time, because during 
these periods the employee is in the 
least favorable position to meet these 
bills. Sound insurance and welfare 
programs should make provision for 
these unavoidable contingencies. 

The continuation of some basic 
protection, especially during periods 
of unemployment, will give the em- 





ployee a greater sense of security 
and will safeguard some of the in. 
surance benefits obtained when there 
is full employment. Every sound 
actuarial means should be explored 
to assure this continued protection 
for at least minimum periods,” 
(From a lecture on group insurance 
welfare and pension programs at 
City College, New York by Martin 
E. Segal, group insurance and pen- 
sion specialist.) 


UNDERWRITING POWERS 


HE decision of the Common 

Pleas Court of Erie County in the 
case of F. B. Downing v. School Dis- 
trict of the City of Erie and several 
mutual fire insurance companies has 
been reversed by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. The decree of the 
Common Pleas Court had raised a 
question as to the power of the com- 
panies to write extended coverage 
in connection with fire insurance 
policies in Pennsylvania, an issue 
which the Supreme Court resolved in 
favor of the mutuals. 
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policy-selling 
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POLICY 
COMPARISONS! 


FACTS about all ma- 
jor life companies . . . 
FACTS that help you 
make sales-clinching 
comparisons on the 
spot! 





SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, plus the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 








Now you can show your policies in the best 
possible light under any comparison! The 
COM PEND is loaded with policy, rate, divi- 
dend and other data. It includes all changes 
under the new CSO. 

Here are all the facts you need so often in 
selling—in the most comprehensive in- 
surance handbook ever published! 
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CHICAGO LLOYDS 


Chicago, Illinois 
Liquidation Report 


Insurance Director N. P. Parkinson of Illinois, as 
liquidator of Chicago Lloyds, has filed with Superior 
Court Judge U. S. Schwartz in Chicago his sixth audit 
report and report of underwriters’ liabilities. The Court 
has set September 7 as the closing date for the filing 
of objections and a hearing on the report and objections 
will be held September 20. Total claims filed with the 
liquidator up to November 15, 1938, the final date for 
the presenting of claims, numbered 12,705. A total 
allowance of $714,776 has been made on 12,666 claims. 
Adjudication of the remaining claims will be completed 
shortly. An additional 111 claims totaling $53,970 were 
presented subsequent to the final filing date. No con- 
sideration will be given to these claims until such time 
as all other claims are liquidated on a 100% basis. Chase 
Conover & Company are employed by the liquidator to 
audit the books and records of Chicago Lloyds. The 
report states that savings may be effected in the final 
determination and adjudication of the remaining undis- 
posed claims and to the various underwriters by further 
dividends upon completion of the liquidation, 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company ; 


Chicago, Illinois 


Domiciled In Illinois 7 
Stockholders and the boards of directors approved 
on June 30, 1948 the merger of the Continental Casualty 
Company and the Concasco Casualty Company, the 
latter formed to act as a vehicle for the transfer of the 
corporate offices of the Continental Casualty Company 
from Hammond, Indiana, to Chicago, Illinois. The 
arrangement involved no change in title, financial or 
managerial position of the company and merely repre- 
sented the perpetuation of the Continental Casualty 
Company under an Illinois charter. For many years the 
company and its Illinois domiciled affiliates have con- 


ducted their business entirely through the Chicago 
offices. 






For August, 1948 


















COLONIAL MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examined 


An examination of the company, covering the period 
from the date of its inception, May 8, 1945, to December 
31, 1947, has been completed by the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department. The examiners found the com- 
pany with assets in the amount of $144,331 and policy- 
holders’ surplus of $1,140 against total liabilities of 
$143,191. In reviewing the company’s operations, the 
examiners stated, “A review of the underwriting policy 
prior to and since October 1, 1947, indicated that risks 
were selected more carefully in the latter period.” 


EXCESS Insurance Company of America 
New York, New York 


New President and Treasurer 


Frank F. Winans recently resigned as president and 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Winans will continue 
as chairman of the finance committee and also as a 
director and member of’ the executive committee. He 
is succeeded by William J. Constable who resigned as 
resident vice president of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and American Motorists Insurance Company 
at Boston and also resigned as secretary of the Federal 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of that city, in order 
to assume the duties of president and treasurer of the 
Excess. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company 


San Francisco, California 
Adds an Additional Line 


As of July 1 this organization entered the field of 
unemployment compensation disability insurance. The 
new coverage is primarily designed for acceptable risks 
having one to several hundred employees. Provisions 
have been made, however, to service larger risks with 
individual, tailored plans. 
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FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Financing 


The stockholders of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany have approved the company’s recapitalization pro- 
gram. James F. Crafts, president, reports that written 
consents have been received representing well over a ma- 
jority of the outstanding shares. 

The plan involves a reduction in the par value of the 
present shares of capital stock from $10 to $7.50 and an 
increase in the number of authorized shares to 1,000,000 
with an aggregate par value of $7,500,000. The new 
financing is expected to increase the company’s capital 
by approximately two million dollars and its surplus by 
some twelve million dollars. 

The approval of stockholders having been obtained, 
the company is now proceeding to meet the necessary 
S.E.C. and other requirements in order to offer share- 
holders four new shares for each five of the old shares 
now held, the new shares to be subscribed for at $30 per 
share. 

The company has indicated that upon completion of 
the financing the board of directors intends to set the 
quarterly dividend rate at 65¢ per share on the million 
shares. The new dividend disbursement would then con- 
stitute a substantially greater percentage of investment 
income than has heretofore been paid to stockholders. 

The time of issuance of a prospectus together with 
subscription warrants evidencing the subscription rights 
of shareholders is expected to be sometime before Sep- 
tember 1. 


GREAT WESTERN Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California 


New Company 


The newly organized Great Western Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, with a paid-in capital of $250,000, 
has received its license from the California Insurance 
Department. Sponsors of the company are Nathan L. 
Fairbairn, president of California Compensation Insur- 
ance Company, and the N. L. Fairbairn General 
Agency, Inc. 


HOME Assurance Company of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 


In Liquidation 


The license of the Home Assurance Company was 
revoked on July 12 when the government of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta named a Calgary chartered accountant 
as provisional liquidator to take charge of the company’s 
affairs. A recent independent examination of the com- 
pany’s books showed that debts exceeded assets by $96,- 
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659 and that operations were conducted at a loss of 
$194,652 in the first five months of 1948. 

Outside of its home province, the company transacted 
business in the provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Total premium 
production for the year 1947 amounted to $1,345,419, 
over half of which represented automobile coverages. 
Income from straight fire lines was also very substantial, 
about 30% of the total. Facilities were also maintained 
for the writing of accident and sickness, personal prop- 
erty floaters and plate glass insurance. 

The company was incorporated on April 13, 1918 
and has an authorized capital of $500,000. Only $123,- 
346, however, has been paid in by stockholders on the 
shares issued. There is a possibility, for this reason, 
that stockholders will be called upon to pay up the 
balance of the authorized capital which is fully sub- 
scribed. If this is done and the call is met it is expected 
the company can pay off its existing debts. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Enlarges Board 


Eleven new members have been added to the board 
of directors of The Home Insurance Company. All 
were formerly members of the boards of various fire 
insurance companies recently merged into the Home. 

The new directors are: Newhall C. Stevenson, chair- 
man, Pennsylvania Company of Philadelphia, Pa. ; John 
A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Pency C. Madeira, president, Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia; Earl G. Harrison, 
trustee, vice president and dean of the Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Roger W. Babson, of 
the Babson Institute ; Henry C. Brunie, president, Em- 
pire Trust Company, New York City; Champion Mc- 
Dowell Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co.; Warren S. Johnson, president, Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company, Wilson, N. C.; Robert B. Meyer, of 
the Cord-Meyer Company; Harbin K. Park, president, 
First National Bank of Columbus, Ga.; and Boykin C. 
Wright, member of the law firm of Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright, New York City. 


LOUISVILLE FIRE AND MARINE Insurance 


Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
Capital Reduction 


By changing the par value of shares from $25 to $121 
each, the Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
on July 15 reduced its capital from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
000. The $500,000 released was added to surplus. A re- 
vision was made in the capital structure, reports Charles 
G. Tachau, president, for the purpose of retaining busi- 
ness which the management prefers not to reinsure, par- 
ticularly in a buyer’s market. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LOUISVILLE FIRE & MARINE—Continued 


Additional security losses were recently experienced 
by the company in the process of eliminating from its 
investment portfolio all closely held securities. The one 
exception is Bartels, Inc., which the management expects 
to dispose of shortly. This will leave the Louisville with 
governments, cash and a few real estate bonds except 
for a holding company, the San-Nap-Pak of Kentucky, 
formed to consummate a long term sale of its interest in 
stock of the San-Nap Pak Manufacturing Company. 


MANUFACTURERS Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fire Lines Discontinued 


Policy liability of the Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company, under fire and allied lines and inland marine 
business, was reinsured as of June 30 with American 
Equitable Assurance Company of New York. The 
company, as a running mate of the Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, now restricts underwriting 
to automobile fire, theft and collision insurance in asso- 
ciation with the latter company. 

Current conditions and recent trends in the fire and 
inland marine business in general, according to W. Stan- 
ley Kite, president, were not encouraging to the man- 
agement to continue in this line of business which is not 
essential to the major program of the Manufacturers 
Casualty in the development of casualty and surety 
business. 

The announced retirement from the fire field preceded 
by only two weeks a similar announcement made by 
the Stuyvesant Insurance Company of New York, an- 
other carrier owned by finance interests. Unlike the 
Stuyvesant, a specialty writer in the automobile finance 
field, however, the Manufacturers has confined under- 
writing to general coverages and has consistently re- 
frained from accepting automobile finance accounts. 

The Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company, which 
is under the control of the Commercial Credit Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland, reported direct premium writ- 
ings in 1947 of $1,965,000 including income of $891,000 
from fire and allied lines. 


MUTUAL INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Attorney General Summons Officers 


Attorney General A. E. Funk summoned officers 
of the Mutual for a hearing July 28 to furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of the operations of the company. 
C. P. Thurman, State Insurance Director, said an ex- 
amination of the organization revealed violations of the 
statutes regulating such companies. 
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If a reasonable explanation of the company’s opera- 
tions is not furnished by the officials of the company, 
a suit will be filed in Franklin Federal Court by the 
Attorney General seeking dissolution of the company. 


NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


WM. PENN Fire Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Merger Plans 


Plans for the formation of an enlarged Rhode Island 
Insurance Company writing multiple lines of insurance 
were revealed last month by the company’s board chair- 
man, Stewart B. Hopps. The affiliated companies in 
the Rhode Island fleet, which under the plan would be 
merged into the Rhode Island, are the Wm. Penn Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia and The National 
Insurance Company of Denver. In formally announcing 
the consolidation plans, Mr. Hopps stated: 


Mr. Hopps' Statement 


“The Rhode Island Insurance Company, Wm. Penn 
Fire Insurance Company, and The National Insurance 
Company of Denver, which have been operating under 
common management for the last several years, have 
each held directors’ meetings at which authority was 
given to their officers to negotiate a consolidation of the 
three companies. The Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany would absorb all of the assets and liabilities of 
the other companies. The various steps essential to the 
proposed merger are already under way. The Rhode 
Island Insurance Company is now empowered under its 
legislative charter to write multiple lines and is applying 
for multiple line licenses in those states where such 
licenses are required. It will not do business in those 
few states, including New York, which do not permit 
multiple line companies to operate. Accounting and 
efficiency experts who had studied the problem for the 
respective boards of Directors estimate a material reduc- 
tion in operating costs for the resultant enlarged Rhode 
Island Insurance Company. The merger will simplify 
what had been a complex fleet operation. 

“I wish to call attention to the statement made by 
Rhode Island Director Howard Butcher, III, at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
surance Company held in April of 1948, which sug- 
gested withdrawing from those states where it was 
impossible to make use of the facilities of Lloyd’s and 
other accepted reinsurers. 

“This larger Rhode Island Insurance Company will 
Strengthen the policyholders’ position and the stock- 
holders’ equity in the various corporations being 
merged.”’ 
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OLD NORTH STATE Insurance Company 


Greenville, North Carolina 
Stock Offering 


A registration statement covering a proposed public 
offering of 100,000 shares of $5 par capital stock at $15 
per share was filed with the S.E.C. last month by the 
Old North State Insurance Company. The First Securi- 
ties Corporation, Durham, N. C., is underwriting the 
issue. 

Initially only 40,000 shares will be sold and, following 
receipt of the company’s license to transact business, 
the remaining 60,000 shares will be offered. 

The Old North State was chartered under North 
Carolina laws early in 1947 under the sponsorship of 
Robert Van Iderstine, well-known reinsurance execu- 
tive. Its charter provides full multiple line powers but 
it is expected that operations at the start will be confined 
to fire insurance on dwellings and mercantile risks in- 
cluding contents, compensation and selected liability 
risks, 


OREGON FARM BUREAU Insurance Company 
Pendleton, Oregon 


New Company 


This company was incorporated and licensed March 
20, 1948 under the statutes of Oregon to write motor 
vehicle coverages, farm liability, employers’ liability and 
farm equipment insurance on a participating basis. It 
be egan aaeanne upon seceipt of its license — a capital 
the sale of 1,000 shares of non- voting ahaa stock at 
$175 per share, par value $100 and 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $1.75 per share, par value $1. This com- 
pany is owned and controlled by the Oregon Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Members. Operations are currently 
limited to the State of Oregon. 

Officers of the new company are: President, Lowell 
Steen; executive vice president, Marshall Swearingen; 
vice president, Glen Sands; Secretary, H. R. Weather- 
ford; treasurer, L. A. McClintock. The directorate in- 
cludes : Barry Brownell, Fred A. Rueck, Arthur Stevens, 
Victor W. Thomsen, Harlan Wendt, William Wolfe and 
Lester Van Blokland. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Brings Suit 


This company has filed suit against two of its former 
officers, Edwin B. Ackerman, formerly president, and 
Arthur C. Bohen, formerly treasurer, charging that the 
defendants had conspired together and defrauded the 
company, moneys being advanced through vouchers 
upon the defendants’ promise to account properly for 
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the amounts received and to return any unused balances. 


moneys used and the return of such sums as were not 
properly expended. This action is pending in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, with the law firm of Putney, Twombly, Hall & 
Skidmore representing the company. The case is not 
expected to come to trial for some time as the court 
dockets are full. The management of the company had 
no comment to offer regarding this development. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Adopts Monthly Payment Plan 


This company announced the adoption of a plan 
under which automobile coverages will be written on a 
monthly premium payment plan, with no finance charge 
involved. The pro rata remainder of the month applied 
in, plus two monthly premiums, is required as a down 
payment. 


§T. PAUL Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
MERCURY Insurance Company 
St. PAUL MERCURY Indemnity Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mid-Year Returns 


Continued expansion in premium production and im- 
proved underwriting results were experienced during 
the first six months of 1948 by the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and its fire affiliated carrier, 
the Mercury Insurance Company. The June 30, 1948 
semi-annual statements of the companies as presented 
to directors and stockholders also showed increases in 
assets, policyholders’ surplus, unearned premium and in 
voluntary reserves. 

Net premium writings of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company for the half year were $21,481,488, 
an increase of $2,521,874 compared with that recorded 
for the first six months of 1947. This growth required 
the addition of $2,385,175 to unearned premium re- 
serves. After providing for such reserves a statutory 
underwriting profit of $399,774 was enjoyed. The Mer- 
cury Insurance Company experienced a rise of $894,990 
in net writings to place such income for the half vear 
at $4,939,429. The statutory underwriting profit was 
$48,703 with the backlog of unearned premium re- 
serves up $771,029 to $7,566,846. 

The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
dosed June 30, 1948 with total admitted assets of $85,- 
87,870 in contrast with $80,428,754 possessed at the 
end of 1947. Combined capital and surplus advanced 
from $43,529,613 to $44,659,684 although $731,730 was 
added to the voluntary reserve to place such a reserve 


at $1,321,836. 


Vor August, 1948 


The company now requests a detailed accounting of the 
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Opportunity for Qualified 


Home Office Underwriter 


Large, progressive, multiple-line company seeks 
man, preferably under 40, capable of eventually 
becoming Chief Underwriter of Group Depart- 
ment. 


The man we want is sales-minded, understands 
field problems, and has had several years’ ex- 
perience in Home Office underwriting of Group 
Life and Casualty lines. Salary open. 


Tell us everything we should know about your 
education, background, experience, and capa- 
bilities in your first letter. 


The members of our organization know of this 
advertisement. 


ADDRESS 
Box 100-C 








75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, New York 
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LEONHART AnD COMPANY, INc. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


1020 St. Paul Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
3627 


40 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
2-6384 


Vernon Hanover 


ST. PAUL GROUP—Continued 


Appreciation in the market value of security holdings 
during the six month period was $731,730. Another 
investment gain of $849,669 was from an increase in the 
book value of subsidiary companies’ stocks. Investment 
income earned, in addition, was $1,047,944. The three 
items plus the statutory underwriting profit totaled $3,- 
029,117. This compares with dividend payments of 
$800,000, income tax incurred of $238,860 contribution 
to pension fund of $98,408 and a write off of premiums 
on matured bonds of $30,048 or a total of $1,167,316. 


Fire Affiliate 


The Mercury Insurance Company during the six 
months of the year reported a jump in total admitted 
assets from $12,549,789 to $13,888,895 and a gain in 
combined capital and surplus funds from $4,128,065 to 
$4,322,771. Appreciation of $41,884 in the market value 
of investment holdings was accompanied by the addi- 
tion of a corresponding amount to investment deprecia- 
tion reserves. An increase in surplus of $194,706 was 
provided by the statutory underwriting profit, previously 
mentioned, and investment income earned of $194,991 
over the total of income tax incurred, $26,000, contribu- 
tion to pension fund $13,882,and premiums on matured 
bonds, $9,107. 


Casualty Affiliate 


The June 30, 1948 statement of the Saint Paul Mer- 
cury Indemnity Company showed a gain in premium 
volume of 26.8%. Volume was $11,533,893 or $2,434,- 
980 greater than for the corresponding period in 1947; 
unearned premiums were increased by $1,054,218. 
Despite the large additions to reserves an underwriting 
profit of $484,596 was reported. Interest on investments 
was $491,597, appreciation in market values of securities 
of $473,632 was set up as a voluntary reserve. Federal 
taxes of $211,392 were incurred while a contribution of 
$75,047 was made to the pension fund and $34,196 
written off as premium on matured bonds. Assets of 
$36,030,851, capital $3,000,000 and surplus $8,000,362, 
an increase of $655,558 over the year end, were shown 
in the mid-year balance sheet. 
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SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL Insurance 
Company, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Fletcher Retires 


Effective August 1, Thomas R. Fletcher retired as 
United States Manager of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Conipany. He was succeeded in that 
capacity by Grenville S. Tompkins, formerly assistant 
U.S. Manager. John A. Newlands, Canadian Manager 
since January 1, 1946, became general attorney. 

Mr. Tompkins began his insurance career in 1921 
with the Queen Insurance Company. He joined the 
Scottish Union in 1937 as state agent for Minnesota, 
was named assistant secretary in 1945 and assistant 
U. S. Manager in 1946. 


SERVICE FIRE Insurance Company of New York 


SERVICE CASUALTY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Name New Officers 


John I. Nicholas was recently elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of these companies. Prior 
to his election as an officer of these companies he was 
treasurer of American Automobile Risk, Inc. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Retires from Fire Field 


Agents of the Stuyvesant Insurance Company were 
notified last month of the company’s retirement from 
the fire insurance field when the management announced 
that henceforth underwriting will be confined to the 
development of automobile physical damage coverage. 
The in force portfolio of fire and allied lines business 
was reinsured effective July 1 with the American Equi- 
table Assurance Company. 

The Stuyvesant, owned by the General Phoenix Cor- 
poration of Bethlehem, Pa., was the second carrier spon- 
sored by credit-finance interests to withdraw, within a 
space of two weeks, from the fire field. The Manufac- 
turers Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, a sub- 
sidiary of the Commercial Credit Company, took similar 
action at the turn of the month by also reinsuring all 
fire business with the American Equitable. 

The experience of the Stuyvesant in the underwriting 
of fire and allied lines business, reports E. K. Scribner, 
executive vice president, “while entirely satisfactory 
from a loss ratio point of view, nevertheless, constituting 
as it did only a relatively small portion of the company’s 
total premium income, did not justify the expense of 
maintaining a separate underwriting facility for the 
class.” 
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Direct writings of fire and allied lines reported by the 
company in 1947 were $643,000 and $184,000, respec- 
ively, in contrast with income of $5,892,000 from 
gitomobile coverages. Retained or net premiums from 
the respective classes were $94,000, $36,000 and $4,- 
341,000. 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS' Insurance Association 


Dallas, Texas 
fxamined 


The association was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of that state as of December 31, 1947, the 
report showing assets of $10,637,405 and poticyholders’ 
surplus of $3,800,143. This latter figure is $24,872 
greater than reported by the company as of year-end 
due to minor adjustments in assets and liabilities. In- 
duded in the adjustments was a decrease of $26,862 in 
loss reserves and an increase of $11,372 in the reserve 
for due and accrued expenses. 





WISCONSIN MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Liquidation Refunds 


On May 4, 1948 a refund of 5.6% of all fully paid 
assessments was ordered by the Court and resulted in a 
total refund of $18,849. Prior to this dividend a variable 
refund to policyholders was ordered by the Court on 
April 26, 1947, which varied according to months of 
issuance and averaged 41° of the fully paid assessments 
and amounted to a total refund of $123,218. In both of 
the foregoing assessment surplus refunds, provision was 
made for a similar credit on partially paid assessments 
from which was deducted any unpaid balance of assess- 
ments, total cost, or interest accruing after suit to collect ; 
the net difference between such credit and charges, if 
any, to be paid as the refund. This mutual was placed 
in liquidation by the Wisconsin Insurance Department 
in February, 1941. An assessment of 100% was levied 


shortly thereafter to cover claims and costs of liquida- 
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Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ........... une 106 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 

(Newly OEGORISGE) ..cccccccccses an. (4 

(To Add New jane, July 101 


Paramount Mutual Philadelphia 
(Taken Over for Rehabilitation) . Jan. 65 


Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 


(Dividend Change) .............. Feb. 41 
(100th Anniversary) ............. July 101 
Pearl Assurance, London 


(New Chairman) ........cccceces une 107 
Pennsylvania Accident, Phiiadeipiia 
(Absorbed) Mar. 1 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadel hia 
(Dividend Revisions) ............ an. 65 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Cogualty. Philadelphia 
(Announces Dividend) May 49 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, 
(Announces Dividend) 
Phoenix-London Grou 
Management Cuanges) Ame. 67 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... Feb. 41 
(Beech Assistant to President) .-Mar. 124 
(Official Staff Changes) ‘June 107 
(Brings Suit) A 92 
Professional Busines Men’s, Denver 
SEE 65.2600 bbbs6s0 000000088 July 
Protection Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Reorganized July 102 
Proviaeses Washin; ston, Providence 
(Maynard Retired) July 102 
Prudential Fire, Oklahoma City 
(New Reinsurance Arrangements) Apr. 67 
Public an Miami Beach 


Philadelphia 
May 49 


102 


eee eeereenes 


(Reduces Pa r) (ite eb ka wenk owen et Apr.67 
Quebec ‘Automobile Club, Quebec City 

(New Canadian Company) nies June 107 
Reserve Insurance, Chicago 

(Adopts Monthly Payment Plan) ..Aug. 93 


Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. &2 
(See National Insurance) ........ Aug. 91 

Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 
(Warner ET "Gabieus 000000460 Jan. 65 





(Staff Changes) ......seeeeeeeeeee Apr. 68 

(Warner Deceased) .......++++++5 May 49 
Rural Fire, Dallas 

(See Farmers Cooperative) ...... Mar. 109 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 

(See Farm Bureau Mutual) .-Apr. 100 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul : 

(Stockholders’ ance seeeesnons Feb. 41 

(Staff a eanwaeneceseeeaeen Feb. 41 

(Mid-Year Returns) ..............-Aug. 93 
Scottish Union & National, Bishers® 

(Fletcher Retires) .........++.e0-- ug 


Seaboard Surety, New York i 
(Declares Special Dividend) ...... Jan. 66 
—— Fire Insurance, Ves Moines 


(Straight Windstorm Coverage Dis- 
COMTIDUCT) ..cccccccsccccreccers Jan. 66 
Security Insurance, New Haven 
(New DirectOr) ......cccccceccces Feb. 42 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 108 


Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 


(1947 Results) ...c.ccccccceccees Mar. 124 
Service Casualty, New York 

(Name New Officers) .........++0++ Aug. 
Service Fire, New York 

(Name New Officers) ...........++04 Aug. 94 
Southern Insurance, Dallas 

(New Company) ................Mar. 124 


Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(Multiple Line Carrier Forming) Apr. 68 


(To Begin Operations) ........... July 102 
Springfield Fire & Marine, apis 
(Stock Offering Completed) ...... Ja 


Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Multiple Line Powers Granted) -_ 4 
(Staff Promotions) ..........ee00: 


Standard Accident, Detroit 


a Line Underwriting) ..--Feb. 42 
(IDET Mewmlta) ..cccceccscccececes "Mar. 125 

(To Add New Funds) ............ Mar. 125 

(Financing Completed) .......... Apr. 69 
Standard Casualty, Lincoln 

(TACORSOE) 2 cccccccccccccecoccccess Feb. 43 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 

(New Company) ....cesseeeeeees Mar. 125 
Standard Fire, Hartford 

(New Directors) .......seeeeeees Feb. 43 

(See Automobile Insurance) ..-Mar. 116 
State Farm Mutual, Madison 

CEO TOURER) | cccceccccccccccs Mar. 125 


State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 
(Automobile Rates Reduced)..... July 102 


Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 


(Retires from Fire Field) ......../ Aug. 94 
Texas — | Dallas 

CHERREEEROGE) cccccccocccceccccccvccch Aug. 95 
Superior —- Dallas 

(Hxami BD 00606 esssececescece Mar. 125 
eS Service, Albuquerque 

SCOMBED) «sc cccccccccccccccsccecs Jan. 66 

Texas ell jodeneiy Denver 

(Forms New Cas. Subs: diary). ...June 108 
Textile Insurance, — Point 

rrr re Apr. 69 
Traders & Mechanics, Lowell 

(100th Anniversary) ............. June 108 


Transcontinental Insurance, New York 


(Marine Managers Appointed)....July 102 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London 
(OGiatal CRERGEE) oc cccccescccccss an. 66 


United States Casualty, New York 


(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 43 
United States Fire, New York 

(See North River) ............ Mar. 122 
U. 8. Fidelity & Gearesty. mattimere 

(Offer Made for Subsidiary 

BENOED cccccccoscccevesecceoscest May 49 

United States Mutual, Chicago 

(Corrects Impairment) ere Jan. 66 
Urban Mutual Fire, Harrisburg 

(Taken Over for Liguidation) ....Jan. 67 
Vigilant Insurance, New York 

(See Federal Insurance) ........ Apr. &4 


Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(See National Insurance) ........./ Aug. 91 


Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 
(Liquidation Refunds) 


97 


(LIST OF 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New York, ° 
Aluridge Company, James 11., AUSTIN, 1LeXas 
Aulstate Insurunce Co., Chicago, Li. 

American Appraisal Co., ‘he, milwaukee, Wis. 
American Associated Insurance Companies, St. 
American Casualty Co., Keading, Pa. 

American Fire and Casualty Co., Oriando, Fla. 
American Home Fire Assurunce Co., New York, N. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. 
American Ke-inpsurance Company, ® nnd York, N. \. 
American keserve Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
Ancnor Casualty Co., St. Paut, Minn. 

Anchor Insurance Co., Providence, KR. 

Art Steel Sales Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Atlantic Mutual Group, New York, N. Y. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Isiand, Lil. 
Lituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Isiand, Lil. 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Cobb and Company, James O., Durnam, N. C. 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, 

Constitution Keinsurance Corp., T 

Continental Casualty Company, 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, 

Corsa & Son, Andrew J., Brooklyn, N. 

Cravens, Dargan & Company, Houston, 

Crum and Forster, New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Employers Ins. Co. of Alabama, The, Birmingham, 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Excess Insurance Co. of America, New z ork, 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, 

Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass. 

Fairfield, Ellis and Grant, Ltd., Montreal, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins. Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Fire Association Group, Philadel /“e Pa. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 
Freeston, Horace R., Newark, N. 

Fulton Fire Insurance Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
General America Companies, Seattle, Wash. 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gray Manufacturing Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Hann Ltd., Francis M., Vancouver, Canada 
Hobson, Christie & Company Ltd., Vancouver, Canada 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, ‘ 
Hollenden Hotel, Clevel and, Ohio ~ 

Home Insurance Co., 4 

Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 

Hunter, Lyon, Inc., Miami, Florida 

Inland Agency, Columbus, Ohio 

Insurance Co., of N. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Co., State of Pa., Philadelphia, ; 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Jones & Proctor Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Kelle, Inc., John J., Brooklyn, New York 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 

La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y. 

Lauckner, Inc., O. O., Hoboken, J 

Leonhart and Company, Inec., Baltimore, Md. 


Lloyd-Thomas Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

London & Lancashire Group, ihe, New York, N. . 
Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 
Lumbermens Mutual C ‘asualty Co., Chicago, 
Mackubin, Legg & C me Baltimore, Md. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Marshall & Co., A. Ww. Newark, N. 
Maryland Casualty Co. Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. ... 


Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Florida 

Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, Ky. 
Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New ~— La. 
National Adjusters, Inc., New York, N. Y 

National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
National Union and Birmingham Group, Pittsburgh, 
Nelson & Stross, New York, . 4 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., "Baltimore, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd., New York, NN. 
Ghio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohio 

l’acific National Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco, 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Vvearl American Group, The, New York, N. Y. 
Pennsyivania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Pollard, J. R., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, 


Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. a> 


Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. YX, 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), 

Rimmer & Company, Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ............ccccccccccees 


Security Fire Ins. Co., Davenport, Iowa 
Soundscriber Corp., The, New Haven, Conn. 
Southgate Company, Walter, Dallas, Texas 
Spear and Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, I. 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Summers, Joe W., San Antonio, Texas 


Travelers Insurance Company, The, Hartford, Conn. 


Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il 


Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas ............... 


United Pacific Insurance Company, Tacoma, Wash. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. ....... 


Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Van Houten & Sherwood Co., Jersey City, N 
Walker & Lippitt, Miami, Florida 

Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Surety Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
White & Camby, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New ‘ork, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 
Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Nagazine of Insurance 


Inside Fr ront. Cover 
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Assembly Line 
of Abundance 


UNDER a hot August sky this farmer’s hay 
rick moves across his fertile fields drawn by 
a modern farm tractor while the mechanical 
hayloader relieves him of the back-breaking 
labor of pitching hay. 


America gains its strength from the abun- 
dant good food which our farmers are able 
to supply with the aid of the great farm 
machinery manufacturers and the vast food 
processing plants, operating under a free 
American economy. 


Indeed, the record of food production of 
the independent American farmer working 
with free American industry stands un- 
matched in the world today. 


As our giant farm industry supplies strength 
to our people who are daily building our 
country, so The American Insurance Group 
protects the fruits of their labors through 
its 10,000 agents and brokers countrywide 
who provide ever-improved and _ ever- 
expanding quality protection against loss. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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Nerlh Americus 
School for Agents 





OFFERS COMPLETE FACILITIES... . thorough background training 
by STAFF EDUCATORS and DEPARTMENT HEADS 


NEW CLASS OPENS SEPTEMBER 27 





An 8-weeks across-the-board course in Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance— 
available to Agents of any of the North America Companies; their associ- 
ates or employees—men and women. 





Ask Your North America Service Office for details. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF tana nal 
NORTH AMERICA | wey 


COM PANIES, Philadelphia The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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